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The Relation of Physical Education 
to the Purposes of Democracy 


By 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools 
Providence, Rhode Island 


that are definite, attainable, measurable. They ought 
not to be unduly submerged, much less lost, in a 
general philosophy of education through the physical. 
On the other hand, no one can conduct physical educa- 
tion in isolation from many concomitant learnings, quite 
distinct from the physical, any more than a real teacher 
of arithmetic can confine her instruction exclusively to 
mathematical principles and their applications. Any 
teacher has an influence for good or for ill far beyond the 
poor confines of the particular subject matter that hap- 
pens for the moment to be the specific area of conquest. 
These preliminary statements are made not because they 
are not obvious, but rather because they indicate the two 
angles from which this subject might be considered, 
namely, the specific objectives of physical education, and 
some more general objectives of education to which those 
who deal in physical education have the opportunity to 
contribute as much or more than any others who teach. 
It is not to be expected that one who is more or less in 
the position of a layman in reference to the philosophy, 
principles, and methodology of physical education should 
say much, if anything, that is new to those who have spe- 
cialized in the field. However, a point of view of one who 
was for many years on the receiving end of the program, 
who for other years watched the subject evolve from the 
low status of training up to the level of respectability as 
an educational process, who has played at least a minor 
role in helping establish and maintain the subject as one 
of the fundamentals of the school program in several 
communities, may at least be interesting because of its 
emphases. 


ic are certain objectives of physical education 


N the first place, physical education should be that. No 

amount of soul saving, important though it is, should 
excuse those responsible for physical education for not 
accomplishing physical education. We have a right to 
expect a reasonable degree of success in the physical 
education of our boys and girls on the part of those 
assigned particular responsibility in this field. Of course, 
this means that the big and little muscles should develop 
and grow normally so that they become the servants of 
healthy bodies and minds. Even the more or less hidden 
parts of the mechanism, such as the lungs, the heart, the 
intestines, should become efficient contributors to abun- 


a 


_ An address given before the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion Convention, April 1937, New York City. 


dant living. Allowing for individual differences—what a 
difference it would make if we only did allow for them! — 
the young man who still falls over himself when he walks, 
or the young woman who neglects her physical appear- 
ance through ignorance of the contribution that the ap- 
plication of the practical arts can make to humanity, not 
to say humaneness, are just as much victims of ineffi- 
ciency and neglect as the boy or girl who reaches the high 
school unable to add or read. 

The point being made here is that the first responsi- 
bility of physical educators is to help people to evolve 
physically in a normal, intelligent, and efficient man- 
ner. In this process, we want our boys and girls, and 
adults, too, to acquire those facts, the knowledge, and 
skills necessary for participation in those common inte- 
grating experiences of life that make us human beings 
instead of animals. We ask this for all individuals, ac- 
cording to their several abilities. We are not satisfied with 
a program of specialization which exploits unusual abili- 
ties any more than a mass treatment which neglects 
individual needs. In no other field of instruction is there 
greater need for the diagnose-teach-study-test procedure 
than in this one. To repeat, there is no legitimate excuse 
for aliowing a normal boy to reach high school unable 
to throw a ball properly, or a girl who cannot dance with 
reasonable grace. A careful program of individualized 
instruction is much harder, because of the meticulous 
care required, than is the capitalizing of special talent, 
but it is the only sound educational program. 

As you well know, the problem is to so develop the 
body that it will function as a smooth-running machine 
under the many different conditions of this complex life, 
and yet leave the person as unconscious as possible of the 
physical side of life. No one is more tiresome than he 
who is always talking about his health, or is always 
planning his activities, even his games, to contribute to 
his health! The body must be developed to run at high 
speed if need be, or to run in intermediate or low, or 
even to idle sometimes, if the person so desires. The 
power to relax is fully as important as the power to drive. 
Equally important as the fact that one’s body shall not 
be a fettering influence is that it shall be able to be used 
positively as the instrument for abundant living. 

There is no other phase of the curriculum where guid- 
ance is more important than in physical education. How 
much of one’s time in school should be devoted to this 
part of the program of development and what should be 
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the relative emphasis of the different activities? No at- 
tempt is made here to answer these questions. They are 
raised because so little real study has been given to them. 
Yet it is contended that this problem of relative values is 
of fundamental importance. Of course, it is not confined 
only to this field, but is especially significant here be- 
cause of the nature of physical education. 

In all phases of physical development, but especially 
in reference to skills, the question is one of limits of 
improvability versus limits of improvement. The former 
involves continued training until the greatest skill possible 
is attained. The latter concept involves the setting of 
practical limitations determined by a consideration of 
relative values. Our professor of psychology in college 
who said to us one day, “Young men, learn to play many 
games in life, but none too well,” may have generalized 
too far, but certainly sounded a warning worthy of con- 
sideration. 


FTER emphasizing the altogether too frequent 
neglect of the specific objectives of physical educa- 

tion, let us consider for a moment the fact that we can- 
not in reality separate the physical from the other phases 
of life. What is the soul and what the body we do not 
know for sure. At least for practical purposes, let us 
assume that the physical, the mental, the spiritual are not 
separate and independent parts of the whole, but rather 
that they are the varying manifestations of the life of 
the person. Therefore, we cannot conduct physical edu- 
cation as in a vacuum. That is, as one grows physically, 
his other phases of life are bound to be affected. Any 
experience directly physical will be accompanied by some 
change in attitude. To illustrate, no one can learn how to 
walk, or play a game, or acquire any other skill without 
liking or disliking to continue to carry on the activity. It 
is impossible to separate what one learns from how he 
learns it. There is something about physical activity that 
causes one to emotionalize in reference to it. This is 
especially true of those activities involving competition 
where the individual cares to a greater or less degree 
about the outcome. So it is that teachers in this phase of 
the curriculum should know about attitudes, how they are 
developed, and their relation to the formation of ideals. 
Of course, attitudes and ideals can be either good or 
bad. Consider the tremendous opportunity and responsi- 
bility involved in such situations and conditions as these, 
found in athletics: the relationship between opposing 
players, the consideration that should be extended to a 
handicapped opponent, the function of rules and officials, 
the objection to cheating, the offering of an alibi, the 
value of training, the willingness to sacrifice, an appreci- 
ation of the dangers of the limelight, the value of self- 
control, the significance of awards and prizes, the 
advantages that come from applying one’s whole self to 
playing the game, effect of the emotions on one’s playing 
ability, and a willingness to study the game. A much 
longer list could be made. But this will suffice to show 
that this phase of education offers an infinite number and 
variety of learning situations for the formation of right 
or wrong attitudes. And as with all character education, 
the teacher of physical education must understand that 
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too much direct talking about the attitude often does 
more harm than good. If attitudes are generalized ang 
crystallized in consciousness and accepted by the ing. 
vidual as something which he believes apart from a 
specific situation, an ideal may be formed. It then be- 
comes the automatic guide to conduct and thought. (0 
course, just as with attitudes, ideals can be either 200d or 
bad. The function of the teacher is to have the good 
emerge and the bad die in process of formation. We must 
not assume that just because a boy plays games he will 
develop desirable ideals. 

Thus, while physical education has its own specific 
objectives, the program could not be justified on those 
outcomes alone. Rather, the subject has grown to q 
position of major importance in the curriculum becausg 
of the unique contribution that the teachers in this fiel 
have to make to those more general and fundamental 
purposes of education Let us consider the application of 
this statement in three areas. 


URS is essentially a nation of diversity. We have 

more differences than any other country in the 
world. This is true not only of our physical character. 
istics. Consider our different traditions, our racial streams, 
our background of language, manners, and customs, Ip 
no other country are there as great differences in indus 
trial conditions, occupations, scientific implementation, 
commercial pursuits, communication, transportation, and 
the whole machinery of living. But even more difficult 
to throw into the scene are the vast differences in our 
religious beliefs, our political philosophies, our attitudes 
and appreciations. To complicate the situation further, 
it is likely that many of these diversities will increase 
rather than decrease as our society becomes more and 
more complex. For instance, any nation guaranteeing 
freedom of religious and political belief must recognize 
the tendency of human beings to individualize and become 
more independent in their thinking as they become more 
intelligent. 

Is it possible for one hundred thirty million people to 
live together in peace and understanding in the midst of 
such diversity? Is there any hope of harmonizing these 
seemingly incompatible elements in the American scene 
so that we may continue to live together effectively? Can 
a nation so divided long endure? It may if it is not 
divided against itself. That is, there must be some basis 
upon which people who differ with one another may be 
together. 

There is only one human quality upon which this 
diversity in American life can be reconciled on a perma 
nent basis. That quality is tolerance, the most precious of 
all the attributes of man. The meaning of this word tol- 
erance is often misconstrued. Some would read into it the 
concept of tolerating because one must do so, of abiding 
or putting up with something considered undesirable ot 
obnoxious, because there is no other alternative that is 
practical. Still others would go to a different extreme and 
use tolerance as a synonym for brotherly love. Neither of 
these concepts is satisfactory for a practical working 
program. It is only that tolerance which is based upon 4 
respect for another’s rights that affords a practical basis 
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for life in a democracy. We may disagree with or even 
despise another’s viewpoint, or that for which he stands, 
and yet at the same time be willing to sacrifice our own 
lives if necessary to preserve his right to that belief. 
Every one of us asks for himself the right to be different. 
The only way in which that right can be maintained is 
for each one of us to respect the right of everyone else 
to differ. 


SECOND characteristic of our national scene, hav- 
A ing important implications for physical educators, 
is that we are fundamentally committed to the demo- 
cratic philosophy as a way of life. This fact is reflected 
in our institutions, in our everyday manner of living, in 
in our recreation, in our culture, and in our conceptions 
of our relations to one another. While all of the great 
educational forces of society should combine to teach our 
people an understanding and appreciation of the demo- 
cratic principles, and a reverence for their observance 
in every phase of life, the schools and colleges are in the 
most strategic position to accept this responsibility fully. 
No government in the long run can be for the people 
unless it is also of and by the people. Doubtless many of 
the Old World dictators would claim that they rule for 
the people. But you cannot impound liberty and freedom 
and at the same time guarantee the abundant life. For 
happiness comes as man becomes progressively able to 
govern himself. You cannot keep him in the swaddling 
clothes of infancy and expect him to grow into manhood. 
No dictator ever governs for the people no matter how 
much he may claim to do so. If he is sincere let him 
use the force of his dictatorship to educate the people so 
that he will be increasingly unnecessary. Let him so rule 
as to make himself progressively less important and less 
essential. No dictator in history has ever done so and 
there is little evidence that those of the present are any 
different from those of the past. Dictators are all the 
same as far as democracy is concerned, whether they are 
elevated to power by the mass of the people or by indus- 
trial or intellectual leaders. 

Another principle essential to the concept of democracy 
is that it be a government of and by all the people for 
all the people. It cannot be of and by part of the people 
for part or all of the people. Why? Because in the long 
run part of the people will not govern in the interest of 
all the people but only for part of the people, and that 
part will become themselves. Moreover, one of the pur- 
poses of democracy is to educate the people in self-govern- 
ment. In other words, democracy is education in action. 
Those who attempt to govern themselves may make many 
mistakes, but in a democracy these very mistakes are the 
bases of progress. When all or a part of the people have 
no voice in the government they fail to that extent to 
gtow in the ability to participate in government. 

No other phase of the whole school curriculum offers 
as Many, as potent, or as real opportunities for incul- 
cating the principles of tolerance and the democratic 
attitude and habits of conduct as does physical educa- 
tion. The gymnasium, the playground, the athletic field, 
are the laboratories in which the raw materials of atti- 
tudes and ideals are translated into right habits of react- 
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ing and worthy patterns of conduct. Where else can be 
taught as effectively such concepts as fair play, respect 
for rights of others, willingness to abide by law and re- 
spect for it, the role of leadership, the place and value of 
self-sacrifice, the function of self-control, the conditions 
that call for giving one’s best self for a cause, and a 
loyalty for one’s own team and respect for one’s oppo- 
nent? It is from these kinds of teaching situations, so 
prolific in physical education, that true tolerance and 
the democratic way of life may be won or lost. 


| ene history of man is the story of his long and per- 
sistent struggle through the ages to attain certain 
inalienable rights in the lives of all and not alone for any 
particular part of the people. It was natural that there 
be established a vast system of schools and other educa- 
tional agencies through which these rights might be at- 
tained in the life of every individual. It was not enough 
to guarantee the freedom to exercise the right to the 
pursuit of happiness; there must be provided also the 
opportunity for realization of the right and a reasonable 
assurance of some degree of success in its exercise, or 
the guarantee of the right would be futile. 

The ability to succeed in the pursuit of happiness is 
not innate in the human being but must be acquired 
through long and patient study. Therefore, the curricu- 
lum of the modern school gives a large place to those 
subjects and those types of experiences that mankind has 
long found to include the eternal verities of life, to satisfy 
the deeper longings of the soul, and to inspire to noblest 
achievement. Many phases of the curriculum are planned 
to help the individual to supply his needs in relation 
to his physical existence; other phases include the skill 
subjects which enable one to use his environment and 
deal with his fellow-beings; still another phase has to do 
with the expressions of human beings in one way or 
another that constitute the culture of mankind. It is the 
experience of the race that it is this last form of learning 
that has most to do with true happiness. It includes our 
religion, art, literature, architecture, music, games, drama, 
and all other forms through which the noblest thought 
and emotions of each generation have been added to the 
social inheritance of the past and handed down through 
the centuries as man’s tribute to his Creator and as his 
gift to posterity. 

It is the function of the schools to give to every per- 
son, as far as it is possible to do so, the key to unlock 
and claim the riches that are the common possession of 
all who are willing to pay the price. Unlike some other 
inheritances, this one can be claimed only by those who 
will prepare themselves to be worthy of it. Merely dot- 
ting our land with buildings that point their spires 
heavenward, or hanging the masterpieces of art on our 
walls, or making countless books available through a 
thousand libraries, or bringing the drama of the ages 
into every city, village, and hamlet, or making the great 
music available to even the humblest man, does not mean 
that all will be able to claim the messages that these and 
a myriad other sources of happiness have for them. Only 
those who have acquired the techniques of interpreting, 

(Continued on Page 577) 
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The History of Sport 


A New Course in the Professional Training Curriculum 


By 


SEWARD C. STALEY 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


STUDY of the several professional training cur- 
A ricula set up and conducted for the purpose of 
training teachers in the more common fields of 
teaching—mathematics, chemistry, geography, music, 
French, etc.—shows that they differ markedly in their 
treatment of historical materials. They differ in the 
manner in which this aspect of the subject is handled; 
they differ in the amount of time devoted to this material; 
and they differ in the nature of the material covered. 

In some curricula the history of the subject is treated 
as a separate and distinct unit. This is a common prac- 
tice in professional training curricula in music, art, physi- 
cal education (sports), and perhaps in one or two other 
fields. Here we find courses such as the following: “The 
History and Appreciation of Music,” “The History of 
Art,” “The History of Physical Education,” etc., each 
of which covers the history of the subject as a distinct 
entity. 

In other curricula the history of the subject is broken 
up into a number of units, each devoted to dealing with 


A paper presented before the Mid-West District Association 
Convention, March, 1937, Cincinnati. 


Falconry in England in the sixteenth century. 


From F. W. Hackwood, Old English Sports 





some particular period or aspect of the subject. This 
practice is common in most if not all language curricu, 
where we find courses of the following type: “French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” “The Develop. 
ment of the Modern Drama,” “The Latin Romance” 
These courses, it will be observed, while not labeled his. 
tory courses, are essentially historical in nature, 

In still other curricula the historical aspect of the 
subject is handled in an incidental manner. This prac. 
tice is common in most science curricula. Each of several 
courses in chemistry, for instance, will include inform. 
tion relative to the historical aspects of the subjects 
















covered. Each of several courses in physics, similarly, 
will contain certain historical information relating to the 
subjects covered. The same is true for courses in physi- 
ology, geography, and other subjects. In such courses the 
historical content is not made apparent in the titles; the 
material is merely embodied in courses bearing other 
titles. 

As mentioned above, the content of the historical 
materials covered in teacher-training curricula also shows 
marked differences. The most conspicuous difference, 
however, is in the content of the 
material covered in physical edu- 
cation (sports) as_ contrasted 
with the materials covered in the 
other subjects. 


| rene ordinary course dealing 
with the history of physical 
education (sports), as the reader 
knows, is devoted principally to 
reviewing the history of the 
school program now commonly 
known as physical education. It 
general, the course is centered it 
presenting the origin, develop 
ment, objectives, program of ac 
tivities, facilities, and outstand- 
ing figures of the Greek, Germat, 
Swedish, Danish, French systems 
of school gymnastics. The coutse, 
it will be noted, is centered in 
reviewing the history of teaching 
the subject. 

The history courses, or parts 
of courses devoted to _histoty 
contained in other curricula, it 
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contrast, are centered in reviewing the normal non- 
educational (out-of-school) history of the fields covered. 
In all cases the educational (in-school) history of the 
subject is treated only briefly or ignored altogether. The 
history phase of the curriculum for training teachers in 
music, for example, is centered in reviewing the lives and 
the works of the great masters, the origin and develop- 
ment of musical instruments, and the period changes in 
musical taste. The subject of music instruction is only 
rarely mentioned and more rarely still openly dis- 
cussed. In English we find the 
same situation. The courses in 
English concerned with studying 
the development of English lit- 
erature are centered in reviewing 
the lives and works of the out- 
standing writers, changes in lan- 
guage, and changing modes of 
expression, not in reviewing the 
lives and works of teachers, the 
changing content of curricula, or 
the changing modes of teaching. 

The condition noted here, 
namely, that the historical phase 
of all curricula designed to train 
teachers in special fields, except- 
ing physical education, is cen- 
tered in reviewing human be- 
havior outside of school may be 
noted also in other non-teaching 
professional curricula. A survey 
of the history courses and his- 
tory materials covered in these 
fields substantiates this fact. The 
course in the history of journal- 
ism is devoted to reviewing the 
beginnings and development of 
various types of newspapers and magazines; the history 
and development of journalistic devices, machinery, and 
procedures; the lives and works of the more prominent 
journalists. The course in the history of architecture, 
likewise, is devoted to reviewing the origin and develop- 
ment of different architectural designs, the lives and 
works of prominent architects, the changes in engineering 
practices in architecture. These courses may include some 
reference to educational developments in the fields cov- 
ered, or in some cases may even devote a part of the 
course to this material, but in all cases this aspect of the 
subject is given only minor consideration. 


| em school program called physical education, in both 
theory and fact, is concerned with the field of human 
behavior commonly known as sport. This being true, it 
is only logical to conclude that if the professional train- 
ing curriculum in this field is to include a course in the 
history of the subject, the course should be devoted to 
reviewing the history of sport, and such a course should 
be called “The History of Sport.” 

In this connection it may be pointed out that here as 
in all other fields of human behavior those activities 
which have taken place outside of school are much more 
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significant in the history of the human race than are 
those activities which have transpired in school. In other 
words, the history of sports outside of school is much 
more important in the history of mankind than is the 
history of teaching sports, that is, the industry of physi- 
cal education. Or to be still more specific, the history of 
the outdoor sports of fishing, camping, hiking, and 
mountaineering, the history of city, county, state, and 
national programs in recreation, the history of the great 
competitive sports of boxing, badminton, football, hand- 


The Beginning of Archery in the United States—the United Bowmen of 


Philadelphia, organized in 1828 





—From Archery by Dr. Robert P. Elmer, used by permission of and arrangement 
with the publishers, The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


ball, and golf, is not only much more extensive, but much 
more important in the history of civilization than is the 
history of the program of activities taught in physical 
education, the biographies of prominent teachers of gym- 
nastics, or the story of school laws on physical education. 
This suggests, therefore, that a course devoted to study- 
ing the history of sports should be centered in studying 
the history of sports participation rather than the his- 
tory of sports education. 


There are still other arguments which might be ad- 
vanced in support of offering students in this field a 
course in the history of sports participation instead of a 
course in the history of physical education. One of the 
soundest is that in doing so we would conform to a 
practice that has been accepted as standard in other 
fields. Then too it might be pointed out that teachers 
of sports, like all other specialists, are expected to be 
and should be authorities in their field of work. To 
meet this responsibility they must be familiar with the 


history of the activities they teach and foster. The great 
majority of present-day teachers of sports, unfortunately, 
know little or nothing about the history of sports. If 
students in this field were given a course in this subject, 
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the publishers, E. P 


The Earliest Known Representation of Angling, about 2000 B.C. (Egyptian). 


this condition could be partially corrected. Finally, it 
may be pointed out that a teacher of sports should have 
a thorough understanding of the place of sports in the 
current social scene. A course devoted to reviewing the 
history of sports naturally would include some consid- 
eration of this aspect of sports in the past. This would 
facilitate understanding the present situation. 


NE of the questions confronting a teacher engaged 

in formulating a course in the history of sports is: 
What shall be the content of such a course? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered completely here; neither can it 
be answered finally. The desire to conserve space pro- 
hibits an attempt to present a complete answer; lack of 
experience prohibits an attempt to present a final an- 
swer. Two years of study and experience with such a 
course, however, provides a basis for the presentation 
of certain suggestions. The course might well include 
materials selected from each of the following general 
fields: 


‘1. The sporting practices of the more prominent nations 
and groups of people since the beginnings of recorded history. 

2. The origin and development of most if not all of the 
more common modern sports: The great, non-competitive 
and competitive outdoor sports and the competitive indoor 
sports. 

3. The origin and development of more prominent local, 
district, state, national, and international sports organizations. 
For example, the University of Illinois Athletic Association; 
the Western Conference; the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association; the Isaak Walton League; the National Recrea- 
tion Association; the International Track and Field Federa- 
tion; the International Olympic Committee. 

4. The relationship which has existed between social, eco- 
nomic, political, climatic, and similar conditions, and the 
sporting activities of different places. This would deal on the 
one hand, with the living conditions which led to the existing 
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sporting practices, and on the be. 
hand with the effect of ¢ 
sporting practices on the life of of the 
people. The following items are 
examples of the materials Which 
should be covered here: The pat. 
allelism which occurred in the rise 
and decline of the nation and 
amateurism and Professionalism 
in ancient Greece. The concurrey 
of the beginnings of the industria] 
revolution and the development of 
rural sports in England. The rely. 
tionships which may be noted fy. 
tween the cityward shift of the 
population and the development ¢ 
a organized competitive sports jy 
England and the United States, 
during the last century. The infly. 
ence exercised by the political ang 
military situation on the develop. 
ment of gymnastics in Germany , 
century ago. 

5. The history of teaching gym. 
nastics, physical culture, physical 
training, physical education, sports, 
The material included under this 
heading would be similar to that which is included in the 


4 
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History of Physical Education course now being taught. It 
would cover the objectives, program of activities, prominent 
figures, teaching methods, laws, and facilities relating to 
school programs in this field. 

6. Sports in art and literature. This would include a review 
of the outstanding books, magazines, pictures, sculptures, and 
reliefs dealing with sporting subjects that have appeared 
since the beginning of recorded history. It might also in. 
clude some reference to the individuals who have produced 
the works reviewed. 

There is, as the reader must surmise, a great wealth 


of subject matter available for inclusion in a course of § 


this type, so much in fact, that the whole subject cannot 
be covered completely and in detail. The course in con- 
sequence must be selective; certain subjects should be 
treated rather thoroughly; other must be treated briefly. 


T is the writer’s opinion, for the moment at least, that 
the course might be centered in reviewing the fo 
lowing materials: 

1. The history and development of sports in England, 
particularly during the last century and a half. This seems 
advisable because England is unquestionably the point of 
origin and the focal center of the modern sports era. It is 
the English who have originated, or at least crystallized, 
many if not most of our modern outdoor sports, competitive 
athletic sports, sporting traditions, and who have carried 
sports and the sporting idea to most of the nations of the 
world. 

2. The history and development of sports in the United 
States, particularly during the last half century. This shoul 
be emphasized because our students are natives of this cout 
try and are to become teachers in this country. It seems 
best to give particular emphasis to the developments of the 
last half century because it is during this period that the 
great expansion has occurred. Then too, a thorough undet 
standing of the development of this period will facilitate # 
understanding of current practice. 
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3, The history and development of the great outdoor sports— 
camping, hunting, skiing, mountaineering, sailing. The history of these 

rts should be given particular emphasis because in the final analysis 
they have a longer history than most other sports, they are par- 
ticipated in by more people than other sports, and they are more vital 
and more valuable than other sports. Another argument for empha- 
zing outdoor sports over other types is found in the fact that at the 
present time these sports are either totally neglected or given but 
sight treatment elsewhere in the curriculum. The standard profes- 
sional training curriculum in this field, it may be noted, is centered 
in athletic sports. In giving emphasis to outdoor sports in the history 
course, we may contribute materially to meeting this shortcoming. 

4, The interrelationship that exists between sport and the social 
scene among all peoples, and at all times and places. This should be 
emphasized because a full knowledge of this relationship is necessary 
to a full understanding of the history of sport. This may contribute to 
removing many of the abuses now current in the field of sport—the 
wholesale destruction of wild life, commercialized amateur sport— 
and contribute to the introduction and expansion of many necessary 
developments, the creation of more playgrounds and parks, the in- 
sallation of city, state, and national directors of sports, the organiza- 
tion of genuine sports clubs, and the development of more effective 
sports programs. 

In order to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, it seems 
desirable to add that the above discussion in no way suggests that 
a course in the history of sports should exclude other subject 
matter such as the history of sports in Greece, Rome, Germany 
and other countries, of indoor sports and competitive sports, 
teaching sports, sporting art, and sporting literature. Not at all. 
It merely suggests that the course should stress the four fields or 
subjects listed. 


E question now arises, ‘““How should a course of this type be 
conducted?” Here again we cannot offer a complete and final 
answer. A limited amount of practical experience with a course 
of this type combined with some study of the practices used in 
history courses in other fields, however, suggests that any and all 
of the following procedures might be found useful. 


1, The adoption and use of a textbook or textbooks. Unfortu- 
nately there is not published at the present time either a book or 
a textbook which presents a com- 


nates the possibility of adopting 
one textbook which might com- 
pletely satisfy the need. There 
are, however, a number of books 
dealing with certain parts or cer- 
tain phases of the whole. Man- 
chester’s Four Centuries of Sport 
in America, covering the story of 
sport in America, Gardiner’s Ath- 
letics in the Ancient World, cov- 
ering the story of sport in Egypt, 
Crete, Greece, and Rome, are ex- 
amples. This suggests the possi- 
bility of adopting and using two 
or three textbooks. The difficulty 
with this suggestion, however, is 
that the more desirable books are 
too expensive. Of the several 
books dealing with the history of 
sport published at present, the one 
which, perhaps, is most satisfac- 
tory is Krout’s Annals of Ameri- 
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by permission of the publishers, The Derrydale Press. 


The earliest illustration of lawn tennis, developed in 1873 
in England by Maj. W. C. Wingfield. 


can Sport. The retail price of this book is $7.50. 
If this book were adopted, the balance of the sub- 
ject might be covered through outside reading. The 
real solution of the problem, however, rests in the 
future publication of a book covering the complete 
history of the subject. (Continued on Page 570) 


The First Golf Picture taken in the United States, showing the first game played on 
the St. Andrews links, organized in 1888. 


—From H. B. Martin’s Fifty Years of American Golf, used by permission of the 


the publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Crusading Against Crime 


By 


L. B. NICHOLS 


Federal Bureau of !nvestigation 


Department of Justi 


witnessing a modern crusade against crime. This 

crusade is rapidly gathering momentum, for the 
problem of crime has taken on such proportions as to be 
the subject of grave concern to every thinking person. It 
presents not alone the problems of detection, apprehen- 
sion, punishment, and rehabilitation but the broader ones 
of causation and effect. 

Certainly the anti-social behavior of over 4,300,000 
criminals presents a major problem, and one that needs 
the best thinking of all of our community leaders, for 
the combating of crime is not alone the responsibility 
of our law enforcement officers, but that of every citizen 
as well. 

Truly it may be said that in the past few years a mod- 
ern crusade can be found in the work and accomplish- 
ments of the FBI and numerous other law enforcement 
agencies which are engaged in rescuing this, our native 
land, from the Dillingers, the “Baby Face” Nelsons, the 
“Pretty Boy” Floyds, the “Machine Gun” Kellys, the 
foul body snatchers, the bank robbers, the dealers in 
human misery, and a host of other roving bands of 
armed criminals that outnumber our armed naval and 
military forces—the enemies of our faith, our society, and 
our traditions. 

Here too we have had a practical and sustained type of 
idealism, and enlistments to this cause have been made 
after careful deliberation and with studied patriotic in- 
tent, rather than in moments of intense emotion occa- 
sioned by the flying of flags and the beating of drums. 

This modern crusade is typified in the advances that 
have been made in law enforcement, which today is a 
science and an art—a science because of its accumulated 
and accepted knowledge which has been successfully 
practiced over a period of time and which has evolved 
from the crucible of extended experience—an art because 
it deals with the unpredictable and infinitely varied 
phases of human nature. 

Our law enforcement officers can, in fact, be referred to 
as our peacetime heroes. Increasingly younger men, well 
educated, are seeking to make their contribution to so- 
ciety by protecting it from the ravages of the lawless. 
Ever ready to lay down their lives if need be in order 
that the enemy might be stopped, their idealism is typi- 
fied by Special Agent Wimberly W. Baker, who died a 
short time ago as a result of gunshot wounds. When he 
regained consciousness his first words were, “Have they 


[_) wives the past few years this country has been 





A paper presented before the American Physical Education Associ- 
ation Convention, April 1937, New York City. 
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been caught?” and when advised that the two Criminals 
who had shot him down had been apprehended, a pain 
distorted countenance gave way to a smile of Consolation, 

We of the FBI, as is the case with other law enforcs. 
ment agencies, often are overwhelmed by the terrific odds 
with which we are confronted by the 4,300,000 criminals 
in the United States—who make up America’s largest ang 
best paid business—at least until they are apprehended 
and convicted. 

It is almost incredible that the forces of the lawless 
collect $475 from the people of this country every time 
your watch ticks off a second, until the estimated stag. 
gering total of fifteen billion dollars is obtained each 
year. In other words, in less than three months, the cost 
of crime amounts to more than our entire national cost 
of education, and if the income of the lawless could be 
diverted, our entire national debt could be liquidated in 
approximately two and one half years. If the cost of 
crime, however, ceased with the exaction of its monetary 
tribute, the situation might not be so alarming, but every 
forty minutes, somewhere in this country, a human life 
is sacrificed on crime’s altar, every ten minutes someone 
is the victim of an aggravated assault, every sixty-seven 
minutes virtue is ravished by some sex-crazed maniac, 
every two minutes a burglary is committed somewhere in 
this country, every forty-four seconds witnesses a theft, 
and every two and one-half minutes a car is stolen. Yes, 
crime is a major problem when we realize that every 
twenty-four seconds a serious offense is committed, and 
it is a problem that eventually affects every one of wu. 
These are facts and conditions which exist and it is little 
wonder that the crusaders of today are gripped witha 
responsibility and zeal that overshadows even that of the 
knights of old. 

As we view the parade of crime we observe that out 
of each 100 persons arrested last year, 53 had marched 
down the pathway to prior arrest and 30 to prior cor 
viction. Out of each battalion of 1000 criminals whos 
records reached the FBI last year, 515 were under 30 
years of age, 304 were under 25 years of age, and 174 
were under 21 years of age. America must take notice 
when it is pointed out that of the total number of per 
sons arrested last year, the 17 per cent who were undet 
21 years of age accounted for 11 per cent of the mur 
derers, 27 per cent of the thieves, 26 per cent of tht 
robbers, 24 per cent of the rapists, 39 per cent of the 
burglars, and 48 per cent of the auto thieves. 

This parade is a pitiful, self-condemning sight. To halt 
its trend, to save ourselves and our institutions, we mus 
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observe its course and must study the appeal in the terms 
of the Pied Piper, who lures so many of our youth away 


from common decency and converts them into human 


rats. 
I know of no better summary of such causes than was 


made by a distinguished lecturer before the FBI training 
school when he said: “The industrial revolution ushered 
in mastery of production, but ushered out the production 
of masterpieces. It developed the proportions of our 
senses, but it killed our sense of proportion. . . . It cul- 
tivated the spirit of things and discouraged the things 
of the spirit. . . . It seduced even education from its 
proper function—from the production of leaders into 
leadership in production.” 


HE crusade against crime, to reach its objective in res- 

cuing our Holy Land from the lawless, must engage in 
combat on two fronts. In the first instance, the marauding 
bands of the lawless must be met. Experience has con- 
clusively demonstrated that sure detection, swift appre- 
hension, and certain punishment are the time-proven 
deterrents of crime. Thus the first battle must be fought 
by our law enforcement officers, supported of course by 
all those who desire law and order. This battle is being 
cartied on today on thousands of sectors with gratifying 
results. To be more specific, since the passage of the 
Federal Bank Robbery Act in 1934, the once lucrative 
pastime of robbing banks, by the post-graduates of crime, 
has actually decreased 75 per cent, for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation was authorized by Congressional 
enactment, with its nationwide scope of operations, to 
bolster and assist local law enforcement agencies whose 
activities were determined by municipal, county, and 
state bounds. 

In 1932, at the time Congress enacted the Federal Kid- 
naping Act, this country was witnessing a wave of kid- 
napings for ransom, which even hardened criminals with 
some remaining semblance of principle termed the most 
heinous and dastardly of all criminal acts. I am happy to 
report today, though, that kidnapings are occurring far 
less frequently than before, and that since the passage of 
the Federal Kidnaping Act in 1932, 92 out of the 93 kid- 
naping cases reported to the FBI have been solved and 
the destroyers of public morale have been removed from 
circulation. 

Mr. Hoover, immediately after his appointment as 
Director of the FBI in 1924, dedicated his life and energy 
to the cause of good law enforcement. His first move was 
to raise the requirements for appointment as a Special 
Agent. At the present time to be eligible, an applicant 
must be a graduate of a recognized law school, an expert 
accountant, or have had previous law enforcement ex- 
perience. For every Agent in our service today about a 
thousand applicants have been considered. Each appli- 
cant, prior to appointment, is carefully investigated, and 
since Mr. Hoover has been Director of the FBI, not a 
single Agent has had a sustaining finger of suspicion 
pointed at him. 

Although the men of the FBI are seemingly well trained 
to begin with, after appointment they are all given a 
14-week extensive training course on Federal Criminal 
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Law, Investigative Technique, and Scientific Crime De- 
tection, and as a result, for the past several years, 94 
out of every 100 persons charged with a Federal viola- 
tion, who have been brought to the Bar of Justice in cases 
investigated by the so-called “G-men” have been con- 
victed. 

There is nothing secret or mysterious about the func- 
tioning of the FBI. Rigid training, strict discipline, com- 
mon sense and perseverance have produced the results. 
Each Agent must be able to shoot and shoot straight 
should his life be jeopardized by the lawless. In the past 
three years, the men of the FBI have apprehended and 
have been instrumental in the conviction of over 11,000 
desperate enemies of society. In only nine instances did 
they find it necessary to take the life of a criminal in self 
protection. In six instances, Special Agents resolving all 
doubt in favor of the criminals they were facing, made 
the supreme sacrifice rather than risk the possibility of 
error. 

In 1932 the FBI inaugurated its Technical Labora- 
tory as an aid to its own criminal investigations—the 
fruits of science and education were applied in law en- 
forcement. The FBI found its Laboratory of such tre- 
mendous value that promptly its facilities were made 
available to all law enforcement agencies, and today its 
most routine examinations reveal facts that are indeed 
stranger than fiction. A blood stain on a suspect’s vest 
proved to be of the same grouping as his dead victim’s. 
In another instance a blood stain exonerated a suspect 
since it was found to have been made by reindeer blood. 
A hair on a fender was sufficient to convict a hit-and-run 
driver. A spectrographic examination of a knife blade 
revealed minute traces of copper screening and cleared 
up a big burglary. Charred cloth proved the key to a 
double murder, and we could go on citing similar in- 
stances without end. 

The inauguration of the Bureau’s Identification Divi- 
sion in 1924 was the turning point in modern law en- 
forcement, furnishing an infallible means of identification. 
At the present time, there are over 7,000,000 fingerprint 
cards in the Bureau’s files—a veritable encyclopedia of 
“Who’s Who in Crime in America,” and this collection is 
being added to daily by the receipt of around 5,000 finger- 
print cards, yet it is so organized that a set of finger- 
print impressions can be identified in less than five min- 
utes if they are on file. 

Good law enforcement is not only a necessity in ensur- 
ing the security of life, property, and the peace of mind— 
it pays good dividends. Last year it cost the taxpayers of 
this country $5,000,000 to maintain the FBI. Special 
Agents, however, incidental to the numerous cooperative 
phases of the Bureau’s work, effected savings to the 
Government, fines imposed and property recoveries, total- 
ing over $35,000,000. 


HE second battle with the lawless must be waged al- 
most exclusively by our basic social units, the home, the 
school, the church, and the youth organizations. All 
forces of law and order must be marshaled on the front 
of crime prevention to stem the tide of future recruit- 
ment. The time to strike is when the adolescent mind is 
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ready to be moulded into an adult who shall follow one 
of two paths—the tangled one of crime or the clean, 
wholesome one of good citizenship. 

We must observe that the family and the home, from 
the beginning of time, have fundamentally and basically 
been the cornerstone of society. Thus we find all men 
receiving their first impressions—their first training in 
the home. We cannot fail to observe, however, that in 
many quarters the laxity of administration in the duties 
of parenthood threatens the very foundations upon which 
the family was founded. It is all well to say that youth 
should have their fling, but experience has shown that 
they are not ready to take off in flight until first they 
have their feet on the ground; otherwise, they will surely 
end up in a nose dive. 

There is no excuse for the fact that 700,000 American 
boys and girls have enlisted in the army of crime prior 
to voting age. Too many parents have allowed the reins 
to slip from their hands; they have allowed the bonds 
of family discipline to become weakened, and have al- 
lowed youth to malinger along roads of life which lead 
all too often to disillusionment. 

We have youth in crime because we have failed to 
provide youth with proper outlets and upbringing. Only 
in the rarest of instances of diseased minds can we say 
that the first offender commits crime out of sheer anti- 
social sentiments and the first offender in the eyes of the 
law, invariably is an old offender. Desperate criminals do 
not become so-called public enemies overnight. They are 
made, not born, and their degree of criminality is relative, 
yet cumulative, until they reach the point where nothing 
matters except their freedom and continued plunder. 

Dr. William Healy, while lecturing before the FBI 
National Police Academy, gave us the results of his de- 
tailed study of 1,000 youthful repeaters in Chicago. Of 
the ten most frequently appearing factors contributing to 
their delinquency, six of them are: defective home condi- 
tions, bad companions, abnormal physical conditions, de- 
fective early developmental conditions, defective or un- 
satisfied interests—including misuse and non-use of spe- 
cial abilities—and extreme educational defects. I have 
selected these six of the ten factors because I believe that 
much good can result, through properly supervised recre- 
ational and educational facilities, which in many instances 
are under the guidance of members of the American 
Physical Education Association, and that persons engaged 
in physical education have as great an opportunity as 
any to get next to their charges and tremendously influ- 
ence them in overcoming their handicaps. Thus, we of 
law enforcement look to such organizations as yours as 
allies—your goal is the development of manhood and 
womanhood of the highest order, and as such you are 
our allies. 


| SHALL not attempt to go into a further discussion of 

the necessity of proper recreation. I cannot fail to 
make a further observation, however, that except in 
rarest instances of diseased minds, youthful violations 
can be interpreted in the terms of youth’s quest for the 
basic desires of human nature—the desire for new ex- 
perience, for recognition, response, and security. To har- 
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ness those desires and direct them in a creative Manner 
is your task, and I know it is in good hands. 

When youth commits crime, generally it is because 
older persons have committed greater crimes; because of 
distorted views and influences of those who should knoy 
better, but who have allowed adolescent minds to take 
a downward trend which leads only to destruction. 

The vicious philosophy that anything is all right jf 
you can “get away with it” must once and for all time 
be eradicated from American thought and life. You haye 
a marvelous opportunity in your recreational programs 
to inculcate this principle in the minds of your charges, 

Time would not permit me to call the roll of notorious 
criminals who won the press appellation of “Public 
Enemy No. 1,” because of the fact they were led to 
believe by actions and deeds that they could “get away 
with it.” 

“Honesty is the best policy,” a time worn phrase, to 
be sure, yet it applies to mankind today as never before 
and the experience of Mr. Hoover has prompted him to 
say, “Crime prevention is as simple as that. It is the 
teaching of honesty, the teaching of straightforwardness, 
the selection of youth for guidance during the difficult 
years of his young life. There is no magic to the formula 
of crime prevention. It amounts only to honesty in effort, 
honesty in office, honesty in law enforcement, honesty in 
punishment, and the constant insistence upon honesty 
everywhere about us.” 

We of the FBI have great hopes when such organiza- 
tions as yours are vitally interested in the problems of 
law and order, for you are dealing with reality. You 
have a firsthand opportunity to leave your indelible im- 
print upon the development of character, and mathemat- 
ics, with all its precision, has never been able to measure 
the influence of a single man. You have an opportunity, 
not only to teach physical development and to supervise 
leisure-time activities, you have the greater opportunity 
of teaching the true values of life. 

Help us to remove the halo of romance that has too 
long glorified the criminal and point on him the spot 
light of reality, showing him up as the yellow rat that 
he is. Youthful psychology towards law enforcement is 
rapidly changing. Through education youth’s ideals have 
crystallized on the side of law and order. General conf- 
dence in the administration of justice has been restored. 
The stage is set for constructive action, and now the ger- 
eral orders for law abiding citizens in their crusade against 
crime require “must action”: 

Cooperation and sound practical programs must be the 
order of the day in law enforcement and the administra 
tion of justice. 

Peace officers everywhere must continue to progres 
and honestly discharge their duties unhampered by the 
stifling influences of corruption in public office. 

Self-seeking venal politicians must be supplanted by 
honest, law-abiding public servants. Favoritism in law 
enforcement must go and the “fix” must be viewed with 
contempt. 

The sense of the community must be revived and 4 
sharp edge placed on individual responsibility. 

(Continued on Page 571) 
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Headed For Healthful Living 


By 





MARY B. RAPPAPORT 


Health Teaching Supervisor 
Onondaga Health Association, Syracuse, New York 


far different from the hygiene and physiology that 

was taught about twenty-five years ago. At that time 
the emphasis was on knowledge as learned from a book. 
Now it is on living healthfully. 

In order to understand the health program that we 
have in our schools today, it is necessary to know where 
we are going and how we are trying to get there. Last 
year a guide was issued by our State Department of 
Education which gives us assistance in planning a pro- 
gram which will help us to reach our goal. 

1. We must consider the child as a growing individual 
whose entire needs must be constantly considered. This 
means that we must consider the child’s mental, emo- 
tional, and social health as well as his physical health. 
These needs are constantly changing and we must be 
alert in meeting them. 

2. The school program must be planned to meet the 
needs of the group and the individual. Many times the 
problem is one that should be considered by the group, 
as all will benefit by such a study. On the other hand, 
when a child has a personal problem, the only way to 
handle it is for the teacher to give that youngster indi- 
vidual help. 

3. We realize that the home and school must work to- 
gether and that the practices of each must be in harmony. 
Otherwise, the child is confused, and does not know what 
to do. For example, if the child learns to wash his hands 
before eating at home and then does not have the oppor- 
tunity at school, or vice versa, he either thinks that one 
only washes his hands at certain places or else he never 
learns the habit. If he learns that he should brush his 
teeth one time at home and at another time at school, he 
is uncertain about brushing his teeth at all. The only way 
to develop a child’s habits is for us to get together and to 
decide on consistent behavior, so that he forms the habit 
without conflicts. 

4. The school program should be positive and pre- 
ventive. Instead of waiting until the child has to break 
bad habits, we think he should develop the right attitude 
in the beginning. Likewise, holding up the desirable be- 
havior emphasizes it in the child’s mind. 

5. In order to be effective the school teaching includes 
the development of healthful habits of living. This in- 
cludes attitudes and knowledge that are consistent with 
the child’s environmental opportunities. We must con- 


Tm health teaching program in the schools today is 
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sider the child’s background and also what he is able to 
do. Certainly with so many things to teach, it is better 
to choose those which may be within the child’s reach 
and understanding. 

6. In the elementary school the health teaching should 
be developed without making the child “health con- 
scious.” Many leading physicians say that the health 
teaching of five or ten years ago, when the entire em- 
phasis was in making the child health conscious was ex- 
tremely undesirable. We do not want to develop 
neurotic individuals. Instead, we want to encourage chil- 
dren to live so that they are healthy, without making 
undue emphasis. Later, when they are older, they should 
study community problems and realize how to cope with 
such conditions. However, it is never wise for any one 
to become too health conscious. 

7. The child should be helped to recognize his own 
problems and those of the group and should develop the 
ability to try to solve them. When children try to find 
the solutions for themselves, they learn a great deal more 
and are much more likely to make them a permanent 
part of their living than if someone tells them what to 
do and how to do it. 

8. The program should provide for continuous growth. 
After a child has learned to do something, such as clean 
his teeth every morning and night, he should be guided 
in other problems. The problems are always with us, if 
we seek to find them. After a child has formed a habit, 
he is ready to learn something else that he needs to 
know and do. 

The question arises of who should be responsible in the 
development of such a program. The teacher who has the 
children is more aware of their needs, as well as under- 
standing their capacities, than anyone else in school. 
She has the greatest responsibility in developing the pro- 
gram. However, everyone who comes in contact with the 
child has a definite responsibility. This means that the 
superintendent, principal, janitor, nurse, doctor, dentist, 
parents, and everyone who has anything to do with 
the child must work together with the same aims con- 
stantly before them. 


HERE are a number of programs throughout the 

state. I am able to tell you more about the one in 
Onondaga County, because I am familiar with it. The 
teachers in our schools are encouraged to study their 
groups and to plan their health teaching to meet the chil- 
dren’s needs. This means that many of the teachers in 
the same school may be working on the same problem or 
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and the children seem to be having a very pleasant time, 
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they may be confronted with entirely different problems. 

In the same grade in different schools, the teachers 
may be teaching entirely different phases of health, but 
they all have a common basis—that is, that they are try- 
ing to teach what their children need. 

Sometimes, instead of teaching the entire group, the 
teacher finds that she is working on many problems with 
individual children. For example: several children need 
help with cleanliness; some with sleep; several with food; 


another with the correction of defects—such as securing 
glasses. 


In order to help the teacher with the problems that 


arise in her classroom, the health teaching supervisor 
has group conferences with the teachers when they dis- 
cuss common problems. Some of the problems that have 
been discussed at these group conferences are: 
Ventilation of the classroom 
Lighting of the classroom 
Seating in the classroom children 
Arranging the school pro- Prevention of colds 


Sleep problems 
Individual records for 


gram for daily healthful Home and school cooperation 
living 
Many of the teachers have other problems that are 


discussed at individual conferences which the supervisor 
arranges to hold with them every month. Sometimes 
these conferences are held outside the classroom, while a 
special teacher has the children for music or drawing, or 
they may be held in the classroom while the children are 
busy. 


N order to give you a picture of some of the problems 
that may be discussed, I would like to take you with 


me for a visit to several of the schools. 


Let us go first of all to a centralized school. We shall 


start with the kindergarten, where we shall visit the 
room. Here, the children are starting to learn to live to- 
gether. At the time we arrive, they are just ready for 
their mid-morning lunch. Before they start, they wash 
their hands. Several need help to be sure that they are 
clean, as they had been working with clay a few minutes 


before. The teacher quietly guides this activity, but 


every child washes his own hands. This has taken consid- 
erable time since the children first came to school. Some 
of them hadn’t the slightest idea of how hands should be 


washed. They put soap on their palms and then rinsed it 


off. Patiently, the teacher helped them until now every 
child is proud of washing his own hands properly. After 
washing his hands, each child quietly takes his place at 


the long tables. One child passes the napkins, another 
the milk, someone else the crackers. 

Many are the learnings for these children, such as: 

Waiting until all are served. 

Learning how to be courteous to a visitor. 

Nice table manners. 

How to care for napkins. 

What to do with napkins and cups after the milk is gone. 


Talking quietly throughout the entire activity, we are 


aware of the fact that good teaching is being done. The 


teacher remains as much as possible one of the group 
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but a very important one in their daily living. As y 
leave, they are just getting ready for their rest oetid 
and are putting their mats on the floor. 

In the first grade, the teacher has several individual 
problems to discuss. She has one girl in her room who 
had been constantly pouting. The teacher was very much 
puzzled until a few visits with the mother revealeq the 
cause. This mother had been a home economics teache, 
and was so anxious for her child to do the right thing 
that she unconsciously was constantly nagging her. She 
was so eager that her daughter should have the vege. 
tables that were good for her that sometimes she kept the 
child at the table for an hour facing a plate that she 
didn’t want to touch. The teacher in a very tactful way 
asked the mother if adults always did everything that 
they should without rebelling. It was decided that the 
girl would be given her food as usual. If she didn’t eat it 
nothing would be said, but she would not be given more 
food until the next meal. At first the child was puzzled, 
but as little attention was given to her and she became 
hungry, the problem solved itself. 

Another problem in this same room was that of a boy 
who had temper tantrums. Whenever this boy was 
crossed, he threw things in every direction. The teacher 
had tried to cope with this in various ways, to no avail, 
Finally, one day when the lad was out of the room, she 
talked the problem over with the other children. She 
asked them to pay no attention when the boy acted this 
way. Not long after this the boy became disturbed over 
something. He threw everything out of his desk. However, 
no one paid any attention. The children went on with 
their work. Later, when they were playing a game, he 
came and joined them. Before he went home, he picked 
up his belongings. No one said anything, and he soon 
found that it was no fun to throw things. Instead, when 
he did anything well, he was praised. This was worth 
working for and soon the lad made a much better adjust- 
ment in his group. 

The above examples are samples of the mental health 
problems that are constantly found in classrooms and 
their solution is very important to every one concerned. 

The second grade were busy learning about their com- 
munity resources. They had made a trip to the bakery to 
see how bread is made. The necessity for cleanliness was 
very clear to them. When the bread was kept so clean, 
they were interested in washing their hands before they 
ate a slice. They also went to the grocery and to a farm. 
They had made a farm on one of the tables in their 
room. They knew that milk came from the cow and how 
it was sent to the dairy and later arrived in bottles at 
their door step. They also knew what to do with the milk 
at home to keep it sweet and clean. It is very evident 
that these children have had many health lessons without 
even being aware that they were health. 

The third grade were studying about transportation. 
This brought about lessons in safety in traveling. The 
youngsters knew about the way that they should cross 
the streets and how the automobiles should travel. 
Beacon light, signal lights, safety on water, in boats and 
canoes were just some of the phases discussed. This 
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Iso had an individual problem of a child who 
on al very well. She was studying the child to 
find out if the child was hard of hearing, or if it was due 
to lack of concentration. 

The fourth grade teacher was also studying an in- 
dividual problem. She had several children who were 
having difficulty in arithmetic. She had to watch each 
child to find out the causes. She was wondering if it 
could be due to lack of sleep, insufficient rest or play. It 
might be due to lack of nourishing food. Checking this 
required tact, time, and several conferences with the 
nurse, as well as several conferences with the parents. 
The teacher was also checking herself to see if the 
problem was caused by the way the material had been 
presented to the children. This is an example of a teacher 
who is constantly growing. She is not satisfied with her- 
self, but is constantly trying to find new ways of im- 
provement. ; ; ; ; 

The fifth grade were occupied with a fruit project. 
They had found out about the fruits in New York and 
were also interested in dried fruits. These children had 
made dried fruit candy. They ground prunes, apricots, 
and raisins in a meat grinder. The result was moistened 
with orange juice, made into balls and rolled in cocoanut. 
Did you ever have any candy like this? Try it some time 
—it’s delicious. They were now planning to have a fruit 
party to which they were inviting their mothers. These 
pupils knew that fruit is a valuable food and liked to 
include it in their diet. 

The sixth grade were studying colonial life in history. 
They had a barrel in the front of the room in which they 
were collecting ashes. Later they made soap. They 
learned that it was much harder to keep clean in those 
days and were very convinced that we should keep clean 
when we have materials so available. They also intend to 
make candles. This interested them in lighting. They had 
tested the lighting in their room with the Sight Meter and 
had discovered how to place their seats so that they 
would get the best light for their work. They know how 
seats should be arranged for left-handed children, as 
well as for right-handed children, and are proud of the 
fact that the three left-handed children in their room 
are now seated in much better positions. They know 
about glare and how to avoid it. They feel that it is a 
privilege for them to have a classroom that is so ar- 
ranged. The possibilities in this study of colonial life 
were unlimited, and the teacher was making the most 
of them. 

The last conference in this school was with the nurse. 
We went to several homes and this gave us a much 
better understanding of the problems of these particular 
children. 


Now we shall go to a rural school. As we go in the 
, door, the children are humming. As we look more 
closely, we see the little ones have their heads on their 
desks. The teacher later explained that she realized that 
a rest period would be very helpful, so the children de- 
cided it would be very restful, if the older ones would 
hum while the little ones relaxed. All the children did 
better work afterwards. 
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It was interesting to notice that when the children 
resumed their work, one of the pupils went to the window 
and adjusted the shade so that the sun should not shine 
on several of the desks. This teacher has been doing ex- 
cellent work in securing better home and school coopera- 
tion. Last year she and the mothers in her district had 
decided to have a mothers’ club. They had studied chil- 
dren and their needs. They had been very much inter- 
ested in the sleep problem. Now the children in this 
district are having much more sleep. 

Some other results of this mutual consideration of 
the school problems by the teachers and mothers have 
been: 


The school now has scales so the children are weighed 
every month. 

The school now has the services of a bus, so that the 
children can be transported in inclement weather. This 
is very important during our snow storms. 

The children do not come to school until they are 
six years of age, as the mothers realize that younger 
children are not ready for the regular school work which 
they would have in this school with so many grades. 

The last time I was at this school, the teacher was 
helping two children after school. After the children 
left, she said that the attitude of the children and the 
mothers was very different than it had been a few years 
ago. Then the mothers would have felt that their chil- 
dren were being punished, if they were kept after school. 
Now, both the mothers and the children felt that the 
children were being given extra help with their problems. 
Of course, the teacher did not do this more than abso- 
lutely necessary, as she wanted the children to realize 
that they should be outdoors after school. 

In another rural school we should find that the chil- 
dren are very much interested in courtesy to visitors. 
Last year when I was at this school, the children did 
not know how to act when visitors came to their school. 
Now they show them what they are doing. They explain 
the things in their room and make them feel welcome. 
This is definitely social health and is just as important 
as any other problem in a classroom. 

Last time I was there a little boy met me at the door. 
He took my wraps and hung them with his teacher’s. 
Then, two children showed me vegetables that they had 
displayed on a table. The little boy listened while I 
asked about them, but finally he asked me if I liked 
onions. It seems that he had brought the onion. Two 
other children showed me the transportation unit that 
they had built. Another explained the pictures in the 
room. Several others showed me the booklets they were 
making in their school work. They had many questions 
to ask me, such as whether I had ever traveled in a 
sleeper; whether I had ever been up in an airplane; if 
I had ever stayed in a hotel, etc. They were eager to 
learn how the people about them lived. 

When I was ready to leave, I was taken to the desk 
and graciously given a pen to sign the visitors’ register. 
I am sure I have never been treated more delightfully 
in any home. 

(Continued on Page 574) 
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AFETY is very much in the air these days. Our 
S radios, magazines, posters, movies, and even our Chairman, Department of Health Education 
friends are becoming safety-conscious. The school, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 
as one of the chief educational agencies of our society, 


} can be made a potent influence in a safety campaign. all parents who so desired an opportunity to attend. 
Modern pedagogy has long since swung away from the Our hygiene students contributed an array of posters, 
philosophy which attempted to departmentalize subjects notebooks, soap models, and original photographs. The 
into rigid compartments. In much the same way that in- chemistry department assisted with an exhibit on drugs 
struction in English is the task of every teacher, so and explosives. The general science department snooped 
safety education is a responsibility that the entire school around the rooms and corridors, exposed. petri dishes, 
shares. But responsibility must center somewhere, and in and showed cultures grown from bacteria picked up on 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, our Health Council these jaunts. An excellent photographic study of safety 
has felt that the prime responsibility for safety education devices in use throughout the school was submitted by 
; should reside in the Health Education Department. the physics department. 
| As a first step in a program of safety education, our The school custodian dramatized school and pool 
Health Council advocated a safety exhibit. It was hoped sanitation. Students in the art department built a minia- 
Th that the exhibit would serve a three-fold purpose: first, ture city. The city had skyscrapers, a model business 
to bring home the need for safety in education; second, district, and suburban homes complete even to the flower 
to demonstrate graphically safety practices; and third, gardens. Miniature autos and pedestrians indicated traf- 
to indicate the interaction between school and community fic problems. Safety placards were very much in evidence. 
organizations in making America safety conscious. The city Police Department had a giant display which 
Our exhibit was a cooperative affair. Teachers and occupied an entire section of the gymnasium. Pictures, 
students drew the preliminary plans. Pupils selected as- posters, and a continuous movie reenforced their plea for 
pects of safety education for individual study. A large safety. Two officers were on hand all through the week 
committee of students served as receptionists, guides, to lecture on traffic rules and regulations. So well did 
curators, and handymen. The exhibit was held in one of they do their task that by the end of the week not only 
our gymnasiums. Popular and community interest was had they befriended 6,000 boys, but they had put their 
so high that the exhibition hours were rearranged to give message across! 
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Space does not permit proper mention of all the ex- 
hibits. Foreign safety posters added a colorful, thought 

| provoking note. The American Red Cross showed safety 
Vdevices for water and land. Many other organizations 
-... our exhibits had been properly mounted, we 
| threw the gymnasium open to students, teachers, and 
' gutside visitors. Hygiene, civics, English, and general 


oto: Cases in the foreground contain samples of foods offered 


Top ph Bottom: Pupil projects. 


on the daily menu of the school cafeteria. 


On left is a miniature city, showing safety hazards in the streets. 
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science classes attended under the guidance of their 
teachers. Each pupil was asked to comment briefly on 
the particular exhibit which pleased him most. He was 
also asked to make an inventory of safety hazards en- 
countered in his own environment. This last assignment 
proved to be as much of an education to our teachers as 
it did to the pupils. Our teachers tended to think of 
safety in such vague terms as street safety, or home 
safety. Our students were much more specific. Fire, 
electricity, swimming, flies, sanitation, vehicles, camp, 
were a few of the topics our boys covered. As a final step, 
a committee of boys and teachers made a survey of 
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Foreign and national safety posters. Accident statistics are also 
shown by the Casualty and Surety Committee 


safety hazards in Clinton. Their report was mimeo- 
graphed and posted in each room. 

Had our exhibit provided something more than enter- 
tainment for our pupils? That is not an easy question 
to answer. We felt that it had. In the following para- 
graphs, we publish quotations from student papers on the 
exhibit. These quotations are not edited and have been 
chosen at random. 

“What a wonderful project the hygiene exhibit is!! It 
instructs one thoroughly in hygiene and safety. This 
makes me ‘safety conscious.’ Posters on the walls seem 
to shout numerous important safety rules at me. ‘Stop, 
Look, and Listen,’ says a large orange one at me. ‘Look 
out for that parked car, it may suddenly start!’ warns a 
red and black one.” 


Swiss safety posters on the wall at the right. Emergency First Aid 
shown at the left by the American Red Cross. 
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“One point I liked best is how the little objects like 
lead pencils, pinpoints or pulled out drawers cause trov- 
ble and accidents.” 

“T learned many things which I think I would have 
never learned.” 

“In all it was a very complete and interesting exhibit, 
very helpful and instructive. It was set up in a uniform 
way, and brought home each point of safety and 
hygiene.” 

“It seems to me that the health exhibit of our schod 
is a great advancement in teaching safety and safety 
habits.” 

“The study of safety is vital for all because everyone 
is concerned in some way or other. The housewife may 
injure herself putting up curtains, washing, waxing floors, 
and in many other ways. The man may cut himself 
shaving or he may slip on ice or snow which he has failed 

(Continued on Page 579) 
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chool Health Work 


EARL E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M.D., Dr.P.H. 


Division of Hygiene and Public Health, University of Michigan; 
Assistant Editor, The Journal of School Health 


ences in recent times have afforded the schools of 

this country an unlimited amount of information and 
practices for improving the physical and mental health 
of society. Each new scientific discovery has served to 
dispel the ignorance of the past. Increased longevity, 
greater happiness, and freedom from illness belong to 
those who avail themselves of this newer knowledge in 
health education. 

Possessed of this body of information, public health 
organizations in particular, and educational institutions 
have already made much progress in reducing mortality 
and morbidity from preventable causes. But much more 
remains to be done! Although reluctant to accept health 
work as a part of their program, the public schools of 
this country designated health as an objective of educa- 
tion early in 1923. Today, they hold a strategic position 
as concerns health education in every community in view 
of the fact that the public health movement depends for 
its success on the changed attitudes, behavior, and prac- 
tices in particular of the school and preschool age groups. 
Let us consider momentarily, then, the health program as 
we find it in most schools today. 


T= great advances made in the health-medical sci- 


Lack of Coordination in School Health Program 


The present situation is indeed perplexing. For the 
teacher and school administrator this is especially true. 
Health work, in the public schools, has appeared under 
various guises and captions. Each has left its mark; each 
has contributed something of value; yet, today, we must 
in frankness admit that none has been too successful in 
achieving the desired end—healthy children free from 
physical and mental blemishes. Older methods of teach- 
ing hygiene and physiology have long since been dis- 
carded to be supplanted by more modern methods of 
health instruction. The older systems of physical educa- 
tion have been superseded by informal games and recrea- 
tion; medical inspection has expanded its activities from 
purely detection of contagion to a well-rounded program 
of health service. All three programs have distinct aims 
and objectives of their own. All subscribe to the health 
objective, yet in practice, integration of effort and cor- 
telation of activities are hardly ever the rule. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has provided the health worker with a wealth 
of information. Throughout most of these contributions 
there exists the plea for a single functioning school health 
Program in each school system. In some communities 
this ideal has been reached. Departments of health and 


physical education do exist in a number of cities in this 
country. Many others, however, continue to function 
singly as in the past. If we are to set our goal in the 
direction indicated by the aforementioned White House 
Conference, it becomes readily apparent that we must 
harmonize our views in keeping with the philosophy of 
school health education set up by this body of educators 
and strive for a unified approach. 

The present-day school health program in most school 
s} stems is a composite of many contributions—a veritable 
“crazy quilt” which assumes considerable responsibility, 
but accomplishes, in reality, much less than is claimed. 
This is mentioned, not in a spirit of criticism, but merely 
to point out that there has been a scattering of forces as 
a result of poorly defined objectives. Physical educators 
are compelled to adjust to methods of health education 
for which the majority are ill-prepared. Physicians en- 
gaged in school health work are often forced to examine 
children and make reports under very unsatisfactory 
circumstances, all of which has made for inefficiency and 
poor results. In addition, very few school physicians and 
school nurses are as yet prepared to accept the responsi- 
bilities of health education in a school system. We need 
not necessarily condemn our present plight, but, on the 
other hand, we cannot overlook it. It appears then that 
a re-evaluation of school health practices is both timely 
and pertinent. 

Before undertaking this, however, may we consider 
briefly the forces responsible for the present health sit- 
uation in the public schools. A short review of the his- 
torical development of each interest and activity will 
undoubtedly serve to clarify our thinking. Let us con- 
sider, first, physical education. 


Historical Development of School Health Program 


1. Physical Education.—This had its origin in Sweden 
and in Germany at about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. As originally conceived by its founders, Ling of 
Sweden and Jahn of Germany, physical education con- 
sisted of systems of formal exercises which were designed 
to build up sound, vigorous, and harmoniously developed 
bodies. In practice, it was primarily concerned with 
muscle building; in principle, however, it was promoted 
as a health measure. As such, it was accepted by the 
colleges and universities of this country. In 1850, Har- 
vard, Yale, and Amherst erected the first gymnasiums in 
the United States which were dedicated to the physical 
development of their students. Slowly the movement 


found its way to the secondary and elementary schools. 
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Beginning with the present century, there was a revolt 
among the schools of this country against the formal 
gymnastics advocated by the instigators of the original 
movement. Out of this came the play or activity move- 
ment of today, with interest being transferred to com- 
petitive athletics, games, and recreation. 

In recent times physical educators have repeatedly as- 
serted that their program of athletics and recreational 
activities contributed not only to the health objective in 
education, but to all seven which were adopted by the 
Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion in 1923. Thus physical education, by developing in 
the individual various skills, control of fundamental 
processes, and appreciation of the physical aspects of life 
situations through an activity program, claims for itself 
an important place in the newer school health program. 


2. School Health Service. — Considering next school 
health service, we find that it has likewise had an ex- 
tended historical background. Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities began systems of school medical 
inspection about the beginning of this century with a view 
towards preventing and controlling communicable diseases. 
In the course of these inspections it was found that school 
children were the victims of many physical and mental 
defects which were retarding and interfering with their 
growth and development. 

Interest along this line was accentuated by the revela- 
tions from school surveys made of the physical and men- 
tal status of children resulting in the calling of the first 
Child Health Conference at Washington in 1907. This 
was followed shortly thereafter by the formation of the 
Children’s Bureau. The appalling results of the draft 
examinations during the World War period also acceler- 
ated interest in this direction. 

Since its inception, school physicians, dentists, nurses, 
psychologists, and dental hygienists have striven to edu- 
cate parents and teachers along preventive lines, utilizing 
the findings of scientific medicine to justify their work in 
the schools. 

It is worthy of note that forward-looking school ad- 
ministrators have clung assiduously to this form of serv- 
ice for children even in times of economic stress. 


3. Health Education.—Shortly after the World War, 
there began what perhaps is destined to be the leading 
movement of all concerned—the modern health education 
movement. This had been preceded in the schools by the 
temperance movement which by legal means in many 
states had incorporated in the school curriculum the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene with principal empha- 
sis being paid to the avoidance of alcohol and narcotics. 
Its teachings were mostly of the negative sort, and in 
keeping with educational methods of the time, were con- 
cerned mostly with facts. 

Thus it is small wonder that this newer form of health 
education encountered much opposition at the outstart 
since its proponents took active issue with health activ- 
ities then being carried out in the public schools. Their 
approach was entirely positive and devoid of the spec- 
tacular, emotional appeal made by their predecessors. 
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When it is realized that despite the presence of S0-calleq 
health promoting agencies in the schools, over 59 
cent of the young men of this country were found ty be 
physically and mentally defective according to the draft 
examination, it is not surprising that newer approaches 
to health improvement were necessary. The appalli 
results of the draft examination are of outstanding jm. 
portance since they were largely responsible for the 
change in attitude of the public school toward matters of 
school health. 

The advocates of this newer movement have stead. 
fastly maintained that the public school can Contribute 
to community health only in so far as it motivates pupils, 
teachers, and parents to seek healthy life experiences, A; 
defined by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, a leader in this move. 
ment, “Health education is the sum of experiences jg 
school and elsewhere which favorably influence habits 
attitudes, and knowledge relating to individual, com. 
munity, and racial health.” 


The Need for Adjusting the School Program to the 
Various Health Interests 


The development of these several movements very log. 
ically raises the question, “How can the public schol 
adjust itself to this complex group of interests all of 
which claim to contribute to those school experiences 
which will influence the future health habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge of the school child?” 

Admittedly, we must agree that there is much overlap. 
ping of activities in the present school health program, 
The school physician, the physical educator, the school 
nurse, and other specialized members of the school staf 
are all a bit bewildered as to their particular rdle. All 
have made real contributions; but, for the most part they 
walk singly instead of together. Most school administra 
tors when asked concerning the components of their 
school health program still reply in unison—health sery- 
ice, health education, and physical education; and, it is 
no fault of theirs that the health program is still thought 
of as three distinct entities. 

There is no single approach to health. This applies 
equally well to the pupil and to those who would teach 
him. Many factors have to be given due consideration 
such as: food and nutrition; air and ventilation; recrea 
tion and exercise; rest and sleep; bodily poisons; cloth 
ing; mental hygiene; health examinations; prevention 
and correction of bodily defects; sex physiology and bhy- 
giene; heredity and eugenics; accidents and injuries; and 
communicable diseases. These are mentioned merely to 
emphasize the fact that the health educator of the future 
must bear all these in mind in dealing with the child. 4 
well balanced school health program should provide op 
portunity for everyone to participate, whether a special 
ized health worker or classroom teacher. The problem 
is difficult but not impossible of solution. 

The modern school faces a real challenge in health 
education. As Miss Agnes Samuelson, former presidett 
of the National Education Association, so recently said, 
“Schools cannot do their duty by the children if the 
ignore the health aspects and confine their program 0 
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academic work, as some would have them do to avoid 
overlapping functions or to produce economies.” It is 
obvious that the public schools can no longer dodge the 
real issue. Modern developments in public health and 
medicine seek recognition from the schools; newer phil- 
osophies of education which recognize that learning takes 
account of body, mind, emotions, and social self, or in 
other words the “whole child” serve to bear out the pres- 
ent contention that the school needs to educate for right 
living as well as prepare children to understand the social 


order. 
Trained Health Workers Necessary 


It is rapidly becoming apparent that the schools must 
take active steps to include in their health programs that 
which is scientifically sound, leaving the way open to 
those health workers who are educated in such a manner 
as to prepare them specifically for health education. Of 
necessity, there must be one unified health program, di- 
rected by someone adequately trained in the health- 
medical sciences, public health, and education. It is pure 
folly to entrust the health of children to individuals hav- 
ing little or no understanding of the human machine, its 
functions, care, and protection. Likewise, the public 
school is no place for teachers with unsound ideas toward 
matters of health. Assuredly, health faddists and pseudo- 
health educators belong outside the confines of the class- 
room. Health education is a vast pulsating subject whose 
content changes as rapidly as the scientific laboratory 
advances. Each new discovery needs to be interpreted 
by one who is adequately trained to understand the find- 
ings of the laboratory and apply it to the school situation. 

We need a reconstructed view of health education such 
as will permit us to sift the scientifically sound health 
practices and educational devices from the plethora of 
material offered the school. Indeed, we may even have 
torevamp this many-sided program of health instruction, 
physical education, and medical inspection and find for 
it a suitable term which will express more clearly the 
objectives of a unified health education program. The 
term “health and physical education” as used in some 
school systems at present connotes a linkage of two sim- 
ilar interests. With this most of us are compelled to 
differ, admitting at the same time that certain physical 
education activities do have health values and serve use- 
ful ends in instilling health habits in children. Perhaps 
we should evolve a new expression or term which will 
take adequate cognizance of the real objectives of a 
health program. For this, the term “School Health Pro- 
gram” is entirely fitting. This is stated advisedly be- 
cause of the fact that one can no longer recognize health 
education as belonging to any particular professional 
group or school department. Success, however, can only 
be achieved when a program of health education is guided 
and directed by a person fully trained for this type of 
school work. By reason of the objectives set up at the 
White House Conference of 1930, this individual should 
be a health educator possessing training in the funda- 
mental sciences of health and disease, and having social 
perspective and techniques as are afforded in courses in 
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public health and education. For several reasons, we 
should refrain from calling this individual either a med- 
ical inspector or a physical educator since it becomes 
quite clear in the light of recent developments that he or 
she must be educated to fit into a situation having differ- 
ent objectives than the majority of physical education 
and school medical inspection programs have at the pres- 
ent time. 


Health Program Should Be Based on Health Needs 
of Children 


Whatever is advanced as health education in the public 
schools today besides being scientifically sound must of 
necessity be based on the health needs of children. Fun- 
damentally, school health education is an individual mat- 
ter in which we are compelled to look upon each child 
as having certain physical, mental, and emotional char- 
acteristics which set him apart from other children. With 
these we must build, guiding as best we can normal 
growth and development. We need an_ individualized 
clinical approach very much as the practicing physician 
uses in understanding his client. We need all the infor- 
mation possible concerning each child—a knowledge of 
his physical, mental, emotional, and social assets and 
liabilities; and what is quite as important, the school 
needs teachers who will avail themselves of this infor- 
mation and be guided accordingly. The school health 
education program should bring home and school in close 
relationship by reason of this investigation or appraisal 
of the child. Careful periodic health examinations made 
by qualified personnel are a fundamental necessity if the 
school is to motivate children toward better living habits. 

Quite as important as scientifically correct health edu- 
cation material is the need for health information in 
simple, sound, and not too scientific language. Health 
education will grow only as the health educator shapes 
the voluminous amount of health information in such a 
manner as to make it possible for both classroom teacher 
and pupil to assimilate it. Clarity and accuracy are also 
of importance, to permit its being utilized to its fullest 
extent. 

Teacher Cooperation Necessary 

But we may have excellent health workers, and the 
very latest health education methods and materials, and 
still not have a smooth running health program if teach- 
ers are not interested or informed in the field of child 
health. The classroom teacher, despite newer trends in 
education, is still the most important figure in the health 
education program by reason of her close contact with 
her pupils. Most teachers with whom I am acquainted 
are interested in child health; but, can we expect efficient 
use of health personnel by teachers if they still think in 
terms of bygone health instruction methods and prac- 
tices? A new type of teacher is needed today, one who 
is willing to go beyond the bounds of his or her particular 
subject and correlate matters of right living with history, 
mathematics, social studies, or any other so-called funda- 
mental subject in the curriculum. To do this she needs 
additional education in health and hygiene either in 

(Continued on Page 574) 
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Servas tne “A nother New Emphasis 
in Physical Education 
By 


ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS, Ph.D. 


UR Debt to the Past. —It is rather 

easy to overlook the fact that 

most “new” ideas emerge from old 
ideas. The same can be said for methods, 
gadgets, and programs. As a rule, in at- 
tempting the new we try new methods on 
old things or old methods on new things. 
The pressure of the past leaves its imprints 
everywhere. 

Many of us forget our debt to the past 
because we attempt to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing scene. In a field so fluctu- 
ating as is physical education, it is very 
often difficult to know when one is pur- 
suing a “modern trend” or merely another 
attractive falderal. 

This may all be well, but in these enthusiasms for the 
new, are we not apt to become a bit intoxicated with the 
Spirits of progressivism? This condition facilitates our 
forgetting the pathway leading back. On the other hand, 
no thesis is being made to justify adherence to that which 
is still within the grasp of “the dead hand of the past.” 

To some readers this article may not even represent 
a new way of attempting to shape physical education 
so that it fits a little more smoothly into the more recent 
patterns of thought and behavior of American youth. 
Therefore, to claim originality for the central idea run- 
ning throughout the following paragraphs would be 
rather ambitious. 

For the purposes of organization this article is pre- 
sented in three parts: Section I, dealing briefly with the 
factors related to the emergence of “another new empha- 
sis”; Section II, presenting a résumé of the actual func- 
tioning of the plan during a period of experimentation; 
and Section III, enumerating a few changes already 
planned for adoption in the immediate future. 


1. Need for Change 
Obstacles to Progress.—Qualities of 


Pas nine character often conflict. Loyalty, for 
investigation example, sometimes prevents honesty. 


In physical education, we have seen 
loyalties to persons and systems serve 
as deterrents to truth-seeking, straight-thinking, and best 
practice. It is suggested that such a character trait as 
loyalty may have been as influential in obstructing the 
adoption of progressive physical education as laziness, 
lack of intelligence, obstinacy, or some of the more 
frequently-mentioned causes. 

Then, there is the case of ambition resulting in stag- 
nation. Some physical educators of the recent past 
urgently desired to keep abreast of the professional pa- 
rade, adopted the “modern” program, but failed to 
modify administrative procedures. The modern program 


and criticism.” 


*See “A New Emphasis in Physical Education,” JouRNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTion, V (February, 1934). 


Professor of Physical Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


and 


GLENN N. THIEL 


Instructor of Physical Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


in such instances soon became no program at all. It was 
dropped with disgust and the good old “count” once more 
staccatoed through the gymnasium. 


Some Demands for Progress.—Programs change, In- 
structors change. Students change more than either of 
these. Regardless of blind loyalty, misguided ambition, 
and other obstacles to professional progress, the college 
students of the past decade or two have changed 
markedly in many respects. Modifications in courses and 
curricula are due, in part, to clear thinking on the part 
of students as well as to academic thinking on the part of 
the curriculum-builder. 

Presidents of some colleges and universities are asking 
“Regardless of the modernity of your program, why not 
make physical education entirely voluntary?” They ap- 
parently wonder if this is not a “modern trend” or at least 
a “good thing.” That may be. Yet, certainly institutions 
draw pupils from high schools offering antiquated pro- 
grams of physical education; pupils who demonstrate a 
paucity of recreational skills, whose attitudes toward 
physical activity are the expected results of the only 
physical education they know, and whose physiques sadly 
reflect this type of physical education. Obviously, a col- 
lege program of physical education for this type of 
student differs in kind, intensity, and amount from one 
planned for those who are products of a modern program 
of physical education in the public schools. 

It is not difficult to understand that voluntary physical 
education in some areas has replaced the required pro 
gram. It is not so much that students dislike physical 
education. Rather, it is that they dislike the brand of 
physical education forced upon them. They demand 4 
program a little more closely knit with their recreational 
lives, one that is a bit more challenging than a set of 
exercises. One outcome of all this is that many of us ate 
offering what we conceive of as a “modern” program 0 
physical education. 

Can we offer a new program with some of the advat- 
tages of voluntary physical education and at the same 
time insure against the chief disadvantages of it? 
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Il. The New Emphasis 


The New Emphasis Emerges.—Six 
years ago, as a result of several types 
of studies made of the backgrounds 
and present status of students at- 
tending The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and of the facilities, finances, and staff of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, it was decided to 
offer a modern program of physical education. It was 
also recommended that a modified voluntary program be 
inaugurated. This latter step, however, was not put into 
effect until October, 1936. 

At this time a special committee of the staff decided 
that if a student, (1) were declared to be physically fit 
by the College Health Service, (2) had “normal” physical 
development, (3) demonstrated above-average knowledge 
and ability in four activities, and, (4) possessed a whole- 
some attitude toward recreation and physical activity, 
he be permitted to choose his own time and type of 
activity. The four prerequisite activities were to include: 
one indoor group activity, one indoor individual or dual 
activity, one outdoor group activity, one outdoor indi- 
vidual or dual activity. 

The plan stipulated that each of these students, called 
electives for want of a better name, participate at least 
two hours per week in an activity of their choosing and 
that the activity be at least indirectly supervised. It was 
further provided that any student who had earned the 
elective privilege might attempt to qualify for it any 
time during that or subsequent semesters. 


“New occasions 
teach new duties; 
time makes ancient 
good uncouth. " 


The New Program Functions.—During the remainder 
of the first semester, 1936-1937, the instructors of physi- 
cal education selected those students qualified for the 
elective program. At the end of the first semester about 
six hundred had successfully passed the prerequisites, 
and another hundred qualified during the second semester. 

The elective student is not “put on his honor.” Each 
one is issued a small billfold-size card bearing his photo- 
graph, his signature, a space for the date of each week 
in the semester, and a space for the signature of the 
supervisor in charge of the activity in which the student 
participates at a given time. This card is given to the 
supervisor at the beginning of and returned to the student 
at the close of each period of activity. 

Participation for the elective student includes activities 
in recreation, physical education, and intercollegiate and 
intramural athletics. As might be expected, a good many 
of these students elected such recreational activities as 
hiking, mountain climbing, skiing, equitation, skating, 
swimming, fishing, golf, and bowling. 

It might be said parenthetically that concurrent with 
the establishment of the elective program, an outdoor 
recreational program for all college students was inaugu- 
rated under the direction of Mr. Ray Conger. Students 
selecting the outdoor recreational activities mentioned 
above were limited to participation on Sunday after- 
nhoons, as faculty supervision was impossible other days. 

Some elective students decided to limit their partici- 
pation to intramural contests. Mr. Eugen Bischoff, in 
charge of intramural athletics, recorded the kind and 
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amount of participation of each elective student. They 
were found to participate chiefly in touch football, basket- 
ball, playground baseball, tennis, and golf. 

A surprising number of elective students continued to 
participate in the regular required physical education 
program, although they chose hours convenient to their 
respective schedules. According to these students they 
liked the physical education period because it gave them 
greater opportunities for competition in a variety of 
activities. Quite a number of this group were students 
who held part-time or N.Y.A. jobs. 

Although many of the elective group were members 
of freshman or intercollegiate athletic teams, only a few 
of them chose to count freshman or intercollegiate ath- 
letics as their only participation in some type of physical 
activity during a given week. In fact, it was observed that 
most of the elective students participated twice as much 
as they were expected to. 


Appraisal of the New Emphasis.—During the year’s 
experimentation with the elective program of physical 
education, the emergent advantages and disadvantages 
were observed and recorded. 

The disadvantages are: (1) new duties placed on al- 
ready busy staff; (2) those elective students desiring to 
participate in the regular physical education program 
inadvertently selected two or three common hours, re- 
sulting in the over-crowding of classes; and, (3) it 
increased the amount of record-keeping. 

The advantages of the new program are: (1) the 
elimination of student criticisms of and objections to a 
requirement; (2) the abilities and interests of “above- 
average” students were recognized; (3) more time 
and attention were provided for most of the “below 
average” students; (4) this enabled the staff to admin- 
ister to the actual needs of this latter group; (5) an 
increased inter-integration of the various aspects of the 
School’s program was effected; (6) the many natural 
recreational resources in the vicinity of the College were 
utilized; (7) the program served as a decided catalyst 
in the entire program of physical education because 
each student had the opportunity and tried to earn the 
privilege of being placed on the elective basis; and (8) it 
started a revision of the program of physical education 
in some of the secondary schools. 

In spite of the increased work thrust upon them, the 
staff is most enthusiastic for continuance and extension of 
the elective program. They are impressed with the fact 
that the students immediately recognize the value of the 
program and are vocally appreciative of the freedom it 
gives them. 

In spite of these encouraging results certain changes in 
the plan just described are to be effected. 


Ill. Changes in the New Emphasis 

Programs Not Permanent. — John 
Dewey suggests that data should not 
be used as rules for practice and ac- 
tion, rather, they are to be used as 
guides to further observation and 
inquiry. One interpretation of this statement suggests 

(Continued on Page 568) 


“There is always 
a way to 
do anything.” 
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OME explanation is perhaps due our 
Our members, especially those who were 
Journal formerly members of the Department of 
Cover School Health and Physical Education 
of the N.E.A., for the continuance of 
the name of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion on the cover of our magazine. In order to make this 
change, a new cover plate will have to be made. It seems 
advisable to postpone this action until the end of the 
present volume, in order to avoid any possible confusion 
in indexing and reference use of the magazine in future 
years. The January issue of the JOURNAL will carry our 
new cover, with the title adopted by the Association 
at the business meetings in Detroit last June. 


TATISTICS recently released by the 


Room for United States Office of Education, 
Growth and published in School Life, bear wit- 
Ahead ness to the rapid growth of physical 


education programs in high schools of 
the country. Registration reports from 2,896,630 chil- 
dren enrolled in 14,725 four-year high schools in 1928, 
and 4,496,514 children in 17,632 schools in 1934 show 
that the percentage of schools offering physical education 
has risen rapidly from 7.01 per cent in 1928 to over 50 
per cent in 1934. The percentage of pupils registered 
for physical education has grown in the same period 
from 15.03 to more than 50 per cent. In some states 
practically all schools offer physical education, and a 
large majority of the students are enrolled. In other 
states it is offered in less than one-fifth of the schools 
and reaches one-third or less of the high school popula- 
tion. Areas most highly industrialized have been the 
most eager to introduce the subject, while agricultural 
states have not felt the need for it so keenly. Physical 
education and problems in American democracy are re- 
ported as the two subjects showing the highest rates of 
increase in offerings and enrollments of all those 
included in the survey. This increase is all the more 
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remarkable in view of the educational curtailments dur. 
ing the years of the depression. 

We may well feel pleased that physical education has 
received such wide and rapid recognition as a Valuable 
part of the school program. Undoubtedly figures {o 
1937 would show that this growth has continued during 
the past three years. We need not, however, weep with 
Alexander that there are no more worlds to conquer, 
Fifty per cent enrollment means that there are stjj 
over two million high school pupils in this country who 
do not have the opportunity to engage in physical edu- 
cation activities as part of their high school education, 
If our program is as worth while as its increasingly 
frequent inclusion in school programs would indicate 
it should be made available to all pupils in all high 
schools. The Office of Education figures present this as 
a challenge to educators. 


HE announcement of new regulations 

for the health and physical education 
program in the state of New York con. 
tains an interesting item concerning a 
new eligibility policy in athletics, Ac. 
cording to Dr. Hiram Jones, Director of the State 
Health and Physical Education Department, “Athletics 
will now be regulated, ruled, and financed in the same 
way as social science, mathematics, or other academic 
subjects.” A supplementary statement by Mr. Ellis H, 
Champlin, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau, 
points out that the regulations pertaining to athletic 
contests do not contain any mention of scholastic requite- 
ments. This revolutionary action in athletic policies 
recognizes the desirability of giving all the children an 
opportunity to participate in the athletic programs. It 
is the viewpoint of these two leaders that schools “do 
not require a boy to play football in order to take a 
course in algebra. There is no reason why a boy should 
be required to pass algebra in order to play football.” 
Thus is athletics given the status of a subject in the 
curriculum. 

Other features of the new athletic policies are con- 
cerned with universal participation of students, safety 
for the participants, regular health examinations, equal- 
ity of competition, limitations on game schedules, and the 
use of girls’ rules and women coaches and officials in girls’ 
sports. The unique measure, however, is the one con 
cerning the removal of academic requirements for pat- 
ticipation. 

Without doubt this athletic innovation by the New 
York authorities will meet with opposition from the 
more conservative groups who consider that any relaxing 
of the scholarship rule in athletics will tend to encourage 
recruiting and in general lower standards of athletic com- 
petition. As long as athletics are considered extra-cul- 
ricular in nature, and a privilege to the student competing 
on the teams, the older idea has some sound basis fot 
justification. On the other hand, with the increasing age 
limits on attendance at school, and with increasing con- 
cern with individual differences and personality develop- 
ment, is it not a question whether athletic participation 


The Scholastic 
Rule in 
Athletics 
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should be denied to a student who might not be reached 
in any other way? If certain boys who are required by 
law to be in school can have their potentialities for citi- 
zenship and leadership brought out through the sharing 
of athletic responsibilities, then any deprivation of par- 
ticipation because of scholastic weakness is educationally 
at fault. One weakness of this premise, of course, is the 
fact that certain individuals need the incentive of ath- 
letic participation to keep up with their studies. In 
other words, if it were not for the scholastic requirement, 
they would be unconcerned about success in their class- 
room activities. This question, however, is one of rel- 
ative values and can only be settled in the light of actual 
experience. 

The new New York athletic ruling is a challenging 
experiment and one which has the backing of many phys- 
ical education teachers and administrators. It is certainly 
one that will simplify administrative machinery, and the 
time and effort thus saved can well be put to more 
constructive purposes. If successful, it will also bear 
out a point advanced by Dr. F. R. Rogers in his book 
The Future of Interscholastic Athletics, written a num- 
ber of years ago. Here is a case of a philosophy of 
athletics which, although advanced before there was a 
readiness for its acceptance, is finally being applied in 
practice. 

HE October news letter of the Texas 

State Physical Education Association 
contains a suggestion that has fre- 
quently been offered by athietic in- 
structors although no action has been 
taken in regard to it until very recently. This suggestion 
is to the effect that the official balls used in football 
and basketball are too large for comfortable handling by 
boys of the elementary and junior high school age. It 
is argued that the smaller boys could be taught such 
fundamentals as punting, passing, and shooting much 
more easily if a special ball adapted to the height, 
strength, arm length, and size of hands of younger boys 
were used. 

The same news item refers to a criticism that might be 
made that boys who learned the fundamental techniques 
of school sports in connection with the smaller ball 
would later have difficulty in mastering these skills 
when a candidate for the senior high athletic teams. A 
convincing answer is on the basis that, from the coaching 
standpoint, more serious bad habits are learned by using 
too large a ball (for example, throwing “sidearm” in 
football) than could possibly be acquired by changing 
from a smaller ball to a larger one. This argument is 
one that could be settled by scientific experiment. 

That this matter is of more than localized interest is 
indicated by another recent notice that the Touchdown 
Club of New York is sponsoring the idea of a small foot- 
ball proportionately sized and weighted for younger boys. 
A letter from Mr. Edward J. Storey, of Mamaroneck, 
New York, states that different sized balls are used in 
the Touch-Ball Leagues in this city. A special ball is 
used for the junior high school competition, and an even 
smaller ball for the practice of football fundamentals in 


A Smaller 
Ball for 
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the programs of the elementary grades of that city. 

Since this is a question of real interest to many physi- 
cal education teachers, it would certainly be timely for 
the matter to be given discussion by men’s athletic sec- 
tion groups at the coming conventions. 


OR the past nine years a committee 

of the College Physical Education So- 
ciety, under the able chairmanship of 
Professor William R. LaPorte of the 
University of Southern California, has 
studied the problem of a curriculum for school physical 
education. Each year since the beginning of the study 
the committee has published its findings to date. In 
April, 1937, the study was assembled and published. 

This study is a distinct contribution to curriculum 
building. It summarizes the best practices of a large 
number of physical educators, and this summary is fur- 
ther integrated by the sound philosophical thinking of 
the committee. It is a most comprehensive study which 
attempts to harmonize the opinions of the “leaders” in 
physical education; and while any descriptive study of 
this type will displease some of the conservatives and 
some of the liberals, no curriculum builder or individual 
teacher of physical education can afford to miss it. 

It is characteristic of all such curricula that they are 
never entirely satisfactory, for, even as they are being 
assembled, education advances, new ideas are born, and 
the grip of the past is slowly being loosened on tradi- 
tional forms of activity. But such a study as this one 
by Professor LaPorte’s committee brings the past as 
nearly up to date as most educators are willing to accept 
—for the so-called “best practice” of the day, in all 
forms of education, is usually from ten to twenty years 
behind the best thought of the frontier thinkers. 

No one would be more loath than the Curriculum Re- 
search Committee to consider this study the last word 
in curriculum in physical education, even though at pres- 
ent no one has a better one to suggest, for to accept this 
as the ultimate in curricula would indicate that we had 
become professionally static and lacking in vision. 

This study has largely made use of descriptive and 
philosophical techniques to the exclusion of experimental 
methods, but at the beginning of any curriculum study, 
this is unavoidable. In the future, much experimental 
work will have to be done, but the present study is a 
profound contribution to our profession in that it brings 
the descriptive aspect of curricular research up to date, 
and lays a foundation upon which experimental students 
of curriculum may safely build in the years to come. 

While the Legislative Council of the American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education does not make a 
practice of officially sponsoring any curriculum, book, or 
system, it was the sense of the meeting of the Council in 
New York last April that the officers of the Association 
should prepare a statement warmly commending this 
study by Professor LaPorte and his committee and call- 
ing it to the attention of the members of the Association. 
—By C. H. McCtoy, President, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education. 
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A Comprehensive Junior High Program 


By 


DR. THEODORE R. MYERS 


Principal, Hastings High School 
Hastings on Hudson, New York 


ARKED changes have taken place in recent 
M years in the programs of physical education and 
health in the secondary schools. The traditional 
program of physical education placed major emphasis 
upon the few who least needed it. Physical education 
and health programs are now being adjusted to meet in- 
dividual needs and to function in the lives of all pupils. 
There is no need to describe those activities now in gen- 
eral practice in junior high school physical education and 
health programs. It may be of value, however, to discuss 
those procedures in the administration of these programs 
which make them more comprehensive than they have 
been and which place primary emphasis upon remedial 
work, 

A school physical education and health program which 
is to function effectively must take into consideration fac- 
tors in the community affecting health. Its activities must 
be correlated with the various community agencies work- 
ing in the field of physical and mental health. The school 
health program in our community, which is a relatively 
small urban community in the metropolitan area, is based 
upon a sociological study of our community. A study was 
made of public health in relation to trends in health, co- 
ordination of health activities, and the public school 
health program. This study gave us data on the work of 
state, county, and local health agencies which could be 
utilized in our community. It discloses areas in public 
school health where special emphasis should be placed. 

Three years ago, at the request of a group of socially 
minded citizens, our village government set up a Com- 
munity Service Council as “an official agency of govern- 
ment to deal with the human side of community prob- 
lems. This Council is composed of six divisions. Each 
division has a committee of citizens of Hastings who are 
by profession experts in such fields as social work, medi- 
cine, and law. Some also represent labor.”’ These divisions 
are Recreation, Health, Family and Child Welfare, Hous- 
ing, Public Relief and Welfare, and Adult Education. 
The school is represented on all of these committees and 
the programs of the school and Council are integrated 
for community growth and organization. 

The Health Committee of the Community Service 
Council is composed of the superintendent of schools, 
two local physicians, the school medical inspector, the 
school nurse, and the nurse from the county health de- 
partment assigned to our community. Any problem, there- 
fore, affecting the health of a group, or of an individual, 
A paper presented before the Health Education Section of the 


American Physical Education Association Convention, April 1937, 
New York City. 


where remedial measures need to be taken in the com. 
munity or in the home, can be attacked both by the 
official agencies of the school and those of the community, 
Problems arising in the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
school which need to be remedied in the home can be 
referred to the Child Welfare Division for assistance. The 
high school dean serves on this committee as a coordi- 
nating agent. Young men and women who need to be kept 
occupied in their out-of-school hours can be referred to 
the Recreation Division for late afternoon and evening 
supervision. The high school principal serves on this 
committee. The school physical directors and the directors 
of the Recreation Division cooperate in building a well 
rounded program of physical activities so that all young 
people in the community may benefit. 

The public school health organization consists of a 
part-time medical inspector, part-time dentist, a full 
time nurse and clerical assistant, two physical directors, 
one attendance worker, and, closely associated with these, 
a junior high school guidance director. We have a 
part-time psychiatrist and a part-time social worker from 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene. We have a 
consultant in health, Miss Ethel Mealy of the West- 
chester County Tuberculosis and Public Health Associ- 
ation, who is directing the organization of an integrated 
health program in the junior high school. In addition, we 
utilize the resources available from our county health 
department whenever we are doing special work, such as 
teaching control of tuberculosis and cancer. We receive 
assistance from this department in providing lectures in 
our courses in social diseases and sex education. We uti- 
lize the services of the social workers of the Children’s 
Society, Children’s Court, and the County Probation 
Department, and workers from State hospitals, as well 
as the services available at various clinics. Through the 
County Health Department we can refer students to 
chest clinics, orthopedic clinics, diphtheria prevention 
clinics, and smallpox prevention clinics. Our school holds 
regular dental and eye clinics. Through a local hospital 
we refer students to eye, nose, throat, medical, and 
surgery clinics. Through the courtesy of our school phys 
cian we have a cardiac clinic. Our junior high school 
health education program has been built with due com 
sideration of the limitations of the training of the schodl 
personnel and the time they have available for healt 
work. 

Our health education program in the junior high school 
is under the direct supervision of our Director of Guid 
ance. Until such time as our community can afford add 
tional health teachers, the office of guidance directot 
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4 
seems to be the best place to centralize responsibility for 


teaching health habits and giving information pertaining 
to health services. Due to the contacts which this officer 
has with all departments of the school—physical educa- 
tion, household arts, science, health, attendance, and 
Child Guidance Clinic—responsibility for accounting for 
the factors pertaining to the health of a student can be 
centralized and there is not the usual neglect and ineffec- 
tiveness which occurs when each department assumes 
some responsibility and has but a vague notion of what 
the other departments are doing. 

In brief, our procedure in the junior high school is 
this. When pupils first enter at the seventh grade level, a 
Cumulative Interpretative Record Card is prepared for 
each pupil. This card has been developed by our con- 
sultant in health in cooperation with the guidance direc- 
tor of the school, physical education instructors, and all 
7th- and 8th-grade teachers. This record card serves as 
the basis for determining pupils’ health needs, for carry- 
ing out remedial work, and for planning activities leading 
to physical and mental health. The card has been pre- 
pared to serve for six years. 

Upon this card the following data are assembled dur- 
ing the first month of school. 

1. Personal Data. This consists of the results of the 
annual health examination made by the school medical 
inspector at the opening of school. The results of the 
health examination of the preceding year are entered. The 
data of the health department record cards are summa- 
rized on this interpretative record under the headings of 
Growth-Height-Weight, Corrections Completed, Correc- 
tions Incomplete, Cleanliness, Irremediable Defects, 
Dental Care, Disabilities, and Absences. 

2. Record of School and Outside Activities. This con- 
sists of any record of the pupil in the upper elementary 
years, such as participation in recreation programs, 
scouting, musical activities, or church activities, which 
have been recorded by elementary school workers. 

3. General Interest. Data under this heading are ob- 
tained from the elementary school record card in terms 
of interests in areas such as science, music, art, subject 
likes and dislikes, and hobbies. 

4. Record of Objective Tests. These records are taken 
from the elementary record and include such items as 
C.A., M.A., 1.Q., P.F.I., So. Ec. Status, Gr. Pl., Sch. Av. 
Entering students in the junior high school are again 
tested by means of intelligence and achievement tests. 

5. Family Data. The data on the elementary school 
record are verified, information on parents’ occupation, 
number in family, number in school, facts on housing, 
s-m-o store, heated apartment, running water, bathroom, 
etc. 

The reverse of the card is reserved for the pupil’s in- 
dividual health plan. The items which receive primary 
consideration are (1) correction of defects; (2) es- 
tablishment of desirable health habits; (3) activities— 
out-of-school, home, in school, and (4) personality 
adjustment. 

This card forms the basis for a continuous six-year 
plan and makes health work with students fit individual 
needs and interests. The record is constantly modified 
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and revised as observations are entered, test results be- 
come available, or remedial work is carried out under the 
supervision of various workers of the school. Work done 
by the medical department, physical education depart- 
ment, guidance department, and classroom teachers is 
therefore not lost track of and an adequate basis for con- 
tinuous progress is constantly available. 

Record cards in themselves are valueless unless put to 
active use. Under our individual plan for establishing 
desirable health habits and getting remedial work done, 
all departments cooperate. A few illustrations will show 
how we do it. As an example of correction of physical de- 
fects, the medical department through the health exam- 
ination provides a record of physical defects. These are 
coded on the card. The physical education department 
provides a P.F.I. and a record of participation in physi- 
cal activities. Teacher observations, made in accordance 
with a rating scale developed by our consultant in health, 
reveal symptoms of physical and mental disorders. These 
facts provide a basis for a conference between the guid- 
ance counselor, the pupil, and his parents. At this con- 
ference a planned program for correcting these defects is 
laid out. This may consist of work to be done under the 
direction of the physical education department in cor- 
rective classes. It may necessitate calling in the family 
physician. It may require attendance at a clinic. It may 
require hospitalization with the aid of a welfare agency. 
Each case is considered on an individual basis. A record 
is made on the card and a follow-up is conducted until 
positive results are known. 

Let us take another example in the area of establish- 
ing desirable health habits. In weekly guidance classes the 
information for forming positive health is obtained 
through informal discussions. Emphasis is placed on per- 
sonal control and social conduct. The approach is made 
not in the usual elementary method of questions, posters, 
notebooks, etc., but through a motivation of pupil inter- 
est and a participation in personal projects. Pupils are 
assigned projects to practice upon, such as prescribed 
corrective exercises under the supervision of the physical 
education teachers, regular hours of sleep at home, and 
dressing according to the weather. Recognition is given 
in all departments of the school for such practices and 
projects. Pupils trusted to do this at the junior high 
school age begin to assume responsibility for doing such 
things. 

Opportunities for practicing responsibility with a group 
are provided by activities such as these: punctuality in 
the home room, classroom, appointments; cleanliness in 
hallways, classrooms, locker rooms, and lavatories; pro- 
tecting members of the group from contagion; coopera- 
tion with members of the family in the home; sports- 
manlike conduct in school activities and games, both as 
spectators and participants. 

Concerning school and community activities the new 
entrant in the junior high school knows comparatively 
little. Through printed information, through contacts 
with physical education teachers, the guidance counselor, 
and class and club sponsors, he is informed of school 
activities. In the personal interview with the counselor, 


(Continued on Page 578) 
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Correlated Project 


MILDRED ALLEN, Physical Education 
JOHN PERRY, Physical Education 


P 

JULIA SALMON, Social Studies t 

Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools F 

ATURAL and functional correlation has been and their own courses. Heretofore these teachers have not 
must of necessity always be one of the controll- gone over the year’s plans together to see where their ; 
ing elements of the platoon school as it is also individual courses make natural contacts or lend them. 


that of the progressive room in a traditional school. 
Years of experimenting and planning to gain this vital 
correlation in one of the platoon schools in Kansas City, 
Missouri, have resulted in a program using the social 
studies as the basis upon which to build most of the class 
and many of the school activities. 

To further such a program, general plans must be 
made in advance for long periods of time, and close 
teacher cooperation and much teacher preparation is ab- 
solutely essential. The physical education department 
has always contributed generously to the correlation pro- 
gram, but both social science and physical education 
teachers have previously made their plans primarily for 
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selves to minor adjustments which would give to each 
course definite yet richer outcomes through correlation, 


The Planning of Correlated Programs 


Last year new courses of study in social science were 
adopted in our schools. In going over this material the ' 
physical education department realized what splendid 
opportunities these courses offered for correlation. For 
instance, an Italian folk dance was listed in the physical 
education syllabus for the sixth grade, but there was no 
designated time for its study. The course in the social 
studies also included Italy as one of its units of work, 
The thought naturally occurred, “Why not teach this 





CORRELATION SHEET—1936-1937 
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Date 4 Social Science Physical Education References 
9/14 Vacation Activities Find out what games carried over from physical 
education work and home equipment available. 
9 /28 Japan Tumbling—Forward Roll, Cartwheel, Backward Roll, Intermediate Syllabus for 
Twin Walk, Rocking Stunt, Wheelbarrow, Indian Kansas City Schools, 
Wrestle Pages 17-18 
10/3 Japan Japanese Fan Dance Character Dances for School 
Victor Record 22498 Programs, Hilda C. Kozman, 
p. 81 
10/19 Movements of the Earth. Direction Games: 
How to tell directions. Policeman and Robber 
(use calls as: east, west, north, south) 
Grave 5B CORRELATION SHEET—1936-1937 
Date Social Science Physical Education References 
9/14 Vacation Activities Find out summer games played—home equipment 
available 
9/21 Western States Original Indian rhythm to tom-tom Intermediate Syllabus for Kansas 
History of development Indian Hunters Dance City Schools, page 21 
Indian Life 
9/28 Western States Rhythm—Horse and Driver (to tom-tom) Original with class 
Grazing Relay game—Horse and Driver Syllabus for Kansas City School, 
Dance——Mountain March p. 21; Victor 20151 
10/5-16 Western States Rodeo (criginal with class) Stunts 
Missouri Day 
Farming Songs learned in music period used for rhythm work 
10/19-30 Western States Pop Gées the Weasel Intermediate Syllabus for Kansis 


Lumbering 
Conservation Work 





Pantomime—Pioneers around campfire after dinner City Schools, p. 40; Victor 
Rhythm—songs—story telling followed by dance 20151 


—— 
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Italian folk dance while these children are studying 
Italy?” : ' 

The teacher of the social studies had outlined her work 
for correlation purposes by weekly units. The physical 
education teachers and the social science teacher had a 
series of conferences to plan their mutual work and to 
see what values might be derived therefrom. 

Every ten weeks the social science teacher sent to the 
physical education teachers an outline of her program for 
that time. From these outlines correlated activities were 
planned. 

Some of the material selected did not prove satisfac- 
tory, owing possibly to peculiar group conditions, so it 
would be discarded and new material offered. However, 
the large part of the correlation material used was found 
to be stimulating to children and teachers. 

The help given by the library and homeroom teachers 
was most valuable in providing reading material for the 
study of games, dances, and play activities of the region 
being studied. 

This correlation experiment was carried on in the 
Whittier Elementary School, Kansas City, Missouri—a 
platoon school with an enrollment of 250 girls and 285 
boys in grades 3B through 7A, ranging in age from eight 
to fourteen years and averaging forty-five to a class. 
This work was made possible by the assistance of 
Howard G. Danford, Director of Physical Education in 
the Kansas City Schools, and H. T. Ramsey, Principal of 
Whittier Platoon School. 

No more class time was spent in following this correla- 
tion program than had been used previously on the reg- 
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Partners with their home-made tambourines and castanets. 


ular physical education outline. The correlated program. 
simply meant the rearrangement of timing schedules when 
there was a felt need and a natural linking of subjects 
which indicated practical and worth-while correlation. 

The types of correlation sheets used in 1936-37 are 
shown on page 544. 


First figure of the dance L’Zoronto. 





























































The type of Mexican costume worn in the program. 


A Sample Unit of Correlated Work 


One of our most successful units of work was the fifth- 
grade study of Mexico. The social studies course placed 


Last figure of the dance L’Zoronto. 
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this work near Christmas. The general school program 
called for a spring festival in which each class was to 
represent a foreign nation. It seemed a feasible plan to 
motivate the study of Mexico so as to have the fifth. 
grade class adopt this country as their center of interest 
for the spring program. This made possible a very in- 
tensive study of Mexico at the regular time with only a 
brief review as the immediate preparation for the enter. 
tainment. 

The study was introduced through a story of a Mexi. 
can Christmas. This was followed by the making and 
breaking of a paper pinate filled with candies as a part of 
the class Christmas celebration patterned after the Mexi- 
can holiday festivities. A two weeks study was made of 
Mexico and Central America under the problem, “How 
do our southern neighbors live?” This area of experience 
included many activities besides the reading and discys- 
sions of the basic text material called for in the course 
of study. 

A film was observed on Mexico and was followed by 
talks on places of special interest. 

A list of such common Mexican words as sombrero, 
serape, senorita, fiesta, and others was made with their 
English equivalents. This simple vocabulary work was 
not only fun but it developed a working background for 
the making of costumes and the staging of the Mexican 
part of the program. 

A private collection of Mexican articles was displayed 
and was handled and discussed by teacher and children. 
Pictures were carefully studied, descriptions were read, 

(Continued on Page 572) 
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A Sex Education Program 


By 


HOWARD C. LEIBEE 


Junior High School, La Junta, Colorado 


E NEED only to remove the blinders from 

our eyes or to pick up any daily metropolitan 

newspaper and scan its headlines to realize 
that sex education is sadly lacking and that tomorrow’s 
citizens are not being prepared for all phases of life. The 
responsibility for this phase of education has not been 
fully assumed by either the school or the home. Schools 
in the past (and many today) have been only too glad 
to say “That training belongs to the home,” while the 
home responds with “We must not talk about such 
things.” 

It took the World War to bring America face to face 
with some startling facts regarding the health of its 
youth. The uncovering of these facts brought about the 
Chamberlain-Kahn Act of 1918 which provided for the 
establishment of a venereal disease division in the United 
States Public Health Service. This was the first step 
toward the eradication of social diseases and the early 
beginning of a vigorous campaign that has been going on 
in recent months to enlighten the public concerning the 
“Great Imitator,” syphilis, and the other venereal 
diseases. 

We in America are just beginning to realize that if 
our aim of education is to develop the whole child, then 
we must not and cannot neglect the education of his 
sex life. That sex is important in life is not questioned, 
but the degree to which it governs thoughts and actions 
is debatable. Physiologists and psychologists have shown 
that it is a dominant factor in our make-up and be- 
havior, and as such it deserves the attention of educators. 

Before proceeding further it might be well to enumer- 
ate a few reasons for the need of a sex education program. 


1, The increasing number of juvenile delinquency problems. 

2. The rapid rise in recent years of sex crimes. 

3. The increase in the number of mental diseases that can 
be traced to sex maladjustment and social diseases. 

4. The startling fact that one person in ten is a victim of 
syphilis, and that other social diseases show an even greater 
percentage. 

5. The high divorce rate—divorce records show that 95 
per cent of all divorces are caused by either financial or 
sexual difficulties. 

6. The breakdown of the home. 

7. The wide variety of cheap illicit magazines sold. 

8. The lack of legislation and law enforcement concerning 
the sale of preventatives and contraceptives. 

9. The increase in amount of leisure time. 

10. The increase in the birth rate among the lower classes 
and the corresponding decrease among what we call the 
intellectual class. 

11. The false information and impressions that youth re- 
ceives from the so-called “wise guys.” 

12. The traffic in marijuana and other narcotics. 





If these reasons do not make us cognizant of the great 
need for a well-directed sex education program, then 
there are others that can be given, but these should 
challenge us and give us sufficient work with which to 
busy ourselves. 


HE responsibility for this program does not rest with 

any one educational agency but is, in my opinion, a 
cooperative enterprise of the community, the church, the 
home, and the school. 

Schools function more smoothly when their communi- 
ties know what programs are being carried out, and most 
communities are only too glad to have a part in the 
schools’ activities. P.T.A.’s, Women’s Clubs, Service 
Clubs, and other civic organizations will cooperate in 
the development of a sex education program if they are 
properly contacted, and the true meaning and nature 
of the program explained. It required five years to set 
up such a program in Washington, D.C., but its success 
speaks for the effort. A community can furnish or secure 
trained speakers, lecturers, films, exhibits, health clinics. 
It can provide women and men doctors to talk to groups 
of students and parents. Father-and-son and mother-and- 
daughter banquets and get-togethers are splendid oppor- 
tunities to improve parent-child relations, and after all, 
this is the first step in a sex education program. 

Furthermore, the community can provide play areas, 
recreation centers, and parks where its youth can profit- 
ably spend leisure hours; it can keep its streets well- 
lighted; it can promote wholesome, educational, and 
recreational enterprises; it can sponsor scout and club 
organizations for boys and girls; it can regulate the sale 
of preventatives and contraceptives; it can require strict 
enforcement of the minor law in the sale of tobacco and 
liquor and in pool halls and other places where young- 
sters “hang around.” It can regulate the sale of cheap 
and filthy magazines and provide a library open at hours 
when needed; it can censor movies that smack of in- 
decency; it can operate a vocational program in cooper- 
ation with the schools. 

These things an active and wideawake community 
can do and there are such communities working along 
these lines. 


ROM these remarks, I trust that you are beginning 

to realize that sex education does not mean merely the 
instruction concerning sex organs—their uses and abuses 
—but covers a much broader field. Sex education includes 
informational, interpretative, inspirational, and recrea- 
tional education. The fact that it has been thought of 
(Continued on Page 574) 
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Carry Over of School Athletics 


|. CASE 


Health Education Secretary 
Central Y.W.C.A., Cleveland 


non-school girl does in her leisure time, the scope 

of my subject would be very large indeed. The 
worker with adults must think in terms of a program that 
will compensate for the physical, emotional, cultural, 
and social deficiencies in the make-up of its clients, re- 
pairing the failures of the home, the school, and the 
community in developing a well-adjusted individual, and 
counteracting the demoralizing or inhibiting effects of 
jobs in factories, offices, and large commercial concerns. 
Athletics can never be the total answer, and rarely is it 
more than one of a number of instruments utilized in 
this adjustment process. If you will bear in mind that 
with the older girl there is a reversal of the earlier func- 
tions of the physical educator—that development has 
gone almost as far as it is likely to go, and that adjust- 
ment to adult life must now supersede it as the primary 
objective—you will see that our task is bound up very 
closely with economic conditions, with labor problems, 
with nationality background, and the social life of the 
individual. To retain one’s individuality under the mod- 
ern economic system, to continue to grow as the years 
go on, to achieve social status and to live richly and 
vitally—these are tremendously difficult for the working 
girl of today—indeed they are difficult for us all. We 
cannot discuss athletics as an isolated field; we must 
view it in relation to the whole of this adult problem. 


| BY recreation were meant all the things that the 


wor enough attention has been given by the leaders 
in physical education to the community end of 
things. There has been a tendency to disparage that type 
of work as of low professional calibre, and to consider 
that the real job of physical education is in the schools 
and colleges. The real job of physical education is in 
the community. If school teachers could see what hap- 
pens to their young hopefuls when they have passed out 
from under their sheltering wings, they would be less 
sure that salvation can be achieved through intramural 
sports. As a former college teacher, I speak with feeling, 
for I was among the most ardent idealists in the garden 
of athletics, ‘and very rude has been my awakening. At 
a recent meeting in a large city, a number of women 
discussed the failure of a group of business girls to 
participate regularly and continuously in a program of 
physical activities which they had themselves asked for 
and arranged. After all the factors of stimulation, of 
physical setup, of type of activity had been aired, the 
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matter boiled down to sheer physical inadequacy. The 
girls wanted the activity, knew they needed it, enjoyed 
it when they took it, and refused to abandon it: but 
time after time they were “too tired,” found it “too 
much trouble to change clothes,” “don’t want to get my 
hair wet,” “have been working overtime lately,” “don’t 
feel well enough,” “have a cold,” a “headache,” or 
“would rather knit.’’ There is a terrific physical inertia 
to be overcome, and only high-pressure methods succeed. 
Some of the girls in this club had been gym leaders jn 
their high school days. 

A well-known supervisor of physical education jp 
public schools was present at this discussion, and when 
asked for her reactions stated that she was deeply 
shocked at what she had been listening to, that she felt 
it constituted a severe indictment of the school program 
in that city, and that every one of her high school 
teachers should be given a copy of the findings of the 
committee. Not all the blame should be shouldered by 
the school, however. Much of it is due to the girl’s job 
and what it takes out of her in terms of nervous and 
physical energy. Society is ultimately responsible, and 
must deal with the problem in the community as well 
as in the school. 


OU have asked me here today to tell you how the 

school athletic program may carry over more effec- 
tively for this girl who has now left it behind. Let me 
propose four requisites for such carry-over. They are 
not new, but perhaps a restatement from my special 
angle may be suggestive. 

First comes a repertoire of varied skills, familiarity 
with a wide range of sports, versatility as contrasted with 
intensive mastery of some one form of activity. This is a 
familiar objective. We hear it on every tongue these 
days. It is in line with the tenets of progressive educa- 
tion, and it is part of the indispensable social equipment 
of the modern girl. To swim, to skate, to ride, to bowl, 
to play golf and tennis well—all these are social assets. 
But may I suggest they be taught with early reference to 
their out-of-school practice. If there is a hiking or outing 
club under good leadership, girls soon learn about the 
parks and wooded areas and other outdoor resources in 
their vicinity, but how much is done to assist them in 
connecting with riding academies, swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts, and golf links that are geographically acces 
sible and financially possible? 

We have discovered in coaching sports that learning 
by parts is psychologically ineffective, and that the iso 
lated skills must be rapidly linked up with the total 
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me situation and practiced frequently in their rightful 
connection or they will never be actually utilized. This 
is what so often happens, however, in a more general 
way to the skills acquired by the girl in school. Having 
practiced them only within the self-sufficient environs of 
the school, she has no associative path by which to 
pursue them in her life outside. The teacher should 
supervise this generalizing process, should see the con- 
nection established, and be satisfied that the roots for 
after-school recreation are already firmly planted before 
the girl leaves. This is my second requisite. You will say 
that it is impossible for the teacher to accomplish this 
under the present organization of the school, and you 
are right so far as most secondary schools go today. But 
if progressive education has already modified our practice 
so far, is there any reason why a broader conception 
of the job of the school athletics teacher should not be 
attained? We should become more sociologically sensi- 
tive and discover more realistic ways of teaching than are 
ordinarily inculcated in the normal colleges of today. 


Y THIRD requisite has to do with motivation, and 

my fourth with physical vitality. These two are so 
closely bound together that I cannot discuss them sepa- 
rately. If I may be pardoned for borrowing a figure 
of speech from one of our foremost leaders in physi- 
cal education, given the machinery of operation with 
smoothly running parts, and oil to lubricate them, we 
must still have generative power and a device for starting 
up the works. Mastery of skills and the way made easy 
for their practice will not get the girl into action nor 
furnish endurance to keep her going. They are secondary 
mechanisms for discharging the battery, and back of 
them must be a motor with inexhaustible powers of 
regeneration and a mechanism for its ignition. Organic 
energy and a basic drive for activity are all too often 
lacking in the adult make-up, and this is very much more 
true for women than for men. The girl of today is 
undoubtedly better developed than her predecessor of the 
last century, but she is also faced with a problem of 
living that is far more complex and taxing to such 
tesources as She has. It is small wonder that she also 
lacks the urge to engage in the kind of activity which 
would help her to develop such organic health. She is 
within a vicious circle, and seldom does she find her way 
out of it. Perhaps you are surprised to hear me dwelling 
on such a worn-out and old-fashioned objective as plain 
physical development in these days of specialization, of 
differentiated programs, and achievement tests, but I 


‘Suspect that we have gone almost too far in our emphasis 


on non-vigorous recreational skills. Unless a girl learns 
to play hard and likes it while she is in school, she is 
certainly not going to acquire the taste later on. Table 
tennis has its part in a scheme of recreation, but should 
never be allowed to take the place of the games involving 


hard running, leaping, and bending, which result in thor- 


ough physiological stimulation. Don’t let us push the 
team games to the wall in bringing forward individual 


‘sports. The former are far too valuable from the de- 
velopmental standpoint and because they usually induce 


intense attachment on the part of the player. There must 
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be strong emotional currents set in motion if a girl is 
to develop a real love of activity, and games played 
mildly and with detachment as to their outcome will 
never arouse any basic drive towards future participation. 

And while I am making a plea for the good old team 
sports, let me also urge you who are concerned primarily 
with athletics that, as physical educators, you do not 
forget the homely arts of physical culture. We in com- 
munity work encounter far too many ex-athletes who 
know neither how to stand nor walk correctly, who are 
muscularly taut and unable to relax, and who suffer 
frequently from nervous exhaustion. Skillful though they 
may be, they are physically still uneducated in what 
seems to me the most vital respect. So-called “limbering” 
or gym classes continue with unabated popularity in 
Y.W.C.A.’s and recreation centers throughout the coun- 
try, despite the swing toward recreational sports. The 
employed girl and young married woman know what 
they need and derive the most benefit from, and I ven- 
ture to say that the total number of women to be found 
in any given moment of the day in health studios, reduc- 
ing classes, and “workouts” still exceeds the number on 
the golf courses and tennis courts. Many girls apparently 
receive their first instruction in the pelvic tilt when they 
come to the adult gym class. 

Why cannot the schools do first their job of making a 
beautiful body, strongly put together and well-molded, 
with powerful organic processes to keep it well and 
drive it ahead? There would be no problem of motivation 
or of carry-over if this first primary function had been 
attended to. It is a loss to sport and recreation, as well 
as to health and usefulness, that school programs and 
training institutions neglect so badly the basic art of 
gymnastics. By the realistic test of adult patronage, 
gymnastics often come out ahead of sports, and I think 
this is too bad, because I believe that sports, and other 
phases of our program such as the dance, have more 
intrinsic content for the mature person and more to 
offer of emotional satisfaction. No grown woman should 
have to be spending her time on a developmental process 
that ought to have been accomplished in childhood and 
adolescence, but this is all too often necessary, and she 
goes ahead with such a program because her thirst for 
self-improvement in many cases exceeds her desire for 
recreation. A better job done by the school in the early 
years would leave her with the energy and the urge to 
utilize in adulthood the skills which she did acquire and 
the resources afforded by her community for enjoying 
them. 


| ie summarize, my four requisites for the carry-over of 
school athletics into the leisure time of the girl out 
‘of school are: (1) the acquisition of a good repertoire 
of varied skills; (2) the practice of these skills in asso- 
ciation with the resource of the community outside the 
school; (3) the developing of a tremendous drive toward 
physical activity; (4) inseparable from the third, the 
building up of organic reserves and a strong body through 
a systematic training process. 

The most striking fact about the average girl of today 
(Continued on Page 578) 
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speak on this subject. I often think that so many 

people with so many different points of view have 
already argued the problems of intercollegiate athletics 
that every new opinion merely serves to befuddle our 
thinking. However, when I realize that most of the writ- 
ing and speaking on this subject has been by newspaper 
and magazine writers and by college professors, deans, 
and presidents, many of whom have little true conception 
of what physical education is all about, I feel that it is 
a good thing now and then for some of us who are actively 
engaged in athletic administration to stick out our necks 
and give expression to our views. 

College administrative officers are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed at some of the current trends in intercol- 
legiate sport. And I don’t wonder. There probably was 
never a time when the athletic directors and coaches 
themselves were more disturbed. Many institutions are 
waking up to the fact that much of their athletic program 
as at present operated can scarcely be justified on edu- 
cational grounds. They are beginning to see that it is not 
always possible to conduct the athletic program for the 
welfare of the athletes and at the same time to place as 
much emphasis as they want to place on making money 
for their college, on giving it good publicity, on putting 
on a show for the public, and on satisfying the alumni. 


|: IS with a good deal of temerity that I venture to 


THINK I should explain at the start that the opinions 

I express in this paper are not the theoretical abstrac- 
tions of one who has looked on from a distance. My 
opinions may not be worth much, but they are at least 
the outcome of considerable practical experience. For 
twenty-five years I have been, first a football coach, and 
later a director of athletics; and this work has included 
six years in a small endowed college, eleven years in two 
of our larger state universities, and eight years in two 
of our largest endowed universities. 

I happen to be at present located in a university where 
the director is given a most unusual freedom of action 
in conducting his department. I have recently been try- 


ing to put down on paper a statement of the principles: 


and policies under which we are conducting our intereol- 
legiate program. I propose to read this statement to you 
and to comment briefly on some of the points. The state- 
ment is in two parts—five general principles and ten 
administrative policies. 
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HE following General Principles govern the conduct of 
te intercollegiate program: 

1. “Intercollegiate competition is a desirable part of 
the general program of physical education, but it should 
serve to aid and to cap rather than to dominate and to 
overshadow that general program.” 

In other words, our varsity athletics are definitely con- 
ducted for educational purposes but the tail is not per- 
mitted to wag the dog. 

2. “Intercollegiate athletics are conducted primarily 
for the benefit of the students. In the coaching and 
training of teams and in the conduct of contests, the wel- 
fare of the athletes must outweigh all other considera- 
tions.” 

Really this is the gist of all five of my general prin- 
ciples. If we permit no other considerations ever to 
adversely affect the welfare of the athletes, we don’t need 
to worry much about our athletic programs. 

3. “The program of physical education, including 
intercollegiate competition, is designed to contribute to 
the development and education of those who participate, 

a) by promoting organic growth and development 
through vigorous physical activity; 

b) by aiding in the maintenance of well-being 
through wholesome play activities; 

c) by promoting social and moral development 
through the informal and natural contacts in group activ- 
ities, and through the emphasis which competitive games, 
properly conducted, place on desirable qualities; 

d) by affording opportunity and incentive for the 
acquiring of play skills and interests of present and 
future usefulness; 

€) by encouraging desirable habits of participation 
in play activities; and 

f) by providing, through the stimulus of public 
competition, an incentive to a high standard of fitness 
and an approach to individual perfection.” 

Please note that the above statement of purposes is 
for the entire physical education program. The inter- 
collegiate competition will doubtless contribute more to 
some of these purposes than to others, but it must never 
be in conflict with any of them. 

4. “The opportunity to participate in intercollegiate 
athletics is considered not so much a service Which the 
athlete renders to the University, as a privilege which 
the University permits the athlete to enjoy.” 

This is a frequently overlooked corollary to our orig- 
inal premise that athletics are for the benefit of the 
students. 
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5. “The athletic program is so conducted as to assure, 
in so far as possible, that students devote only as much 
time and effort to athletics as is beneficial to their general 


welfare.” 


E Administrative Plan and Policies are summed up 
in the following outline: 

1. “Intercollegiate athletics are administered by the 
chairman of the department of physical education and 
his staff, as a part of the department’s program.” 

This means that there is no athletic committee, board, 
or council in either an advisory or a controlling capacity. 
The department runs its own program, responsible to the 
dean and the administration in the same way as any 
other department. I am a firm believer in giving the de- 
partment head full power and responsibility. Surely the 
judgment of this man and his trained and expert staff 
in matters of athletic policy and management should be 
wiser than that of the usual board of control made up 
of faculty, alumni, and students who are not so inti- 
mately acquainted with the situation. Our staff mem- 
bers who, as a part of their duties, handle the intercol- 
legiate teams, are selected and recommended by the de- 
partment head and the approval of their appointments is 
through the same channels as in the case of appointments 
in other departments. The intercollegiate athletics are 
truly a part of the general program in that each sport 
squad is a regular elective class in physical education for 
which registration is required and grades are reported. 

I believe that whenever a college sets up an intercol- 
legiate athletics organization independent of the depart- 
ment of physical education, it indicates a failure to 
appreciate the educational significance of athletics and 
leads one to suspect that the college is using them for 
purposes which cannot be justified educationally. 

2. “The athletic program is financed by the univer- 
sity’s budget appropriation to the department. All ath- 
letic receipts go directly to the general funds of the 
University.” 

The budget appropriation for expense of the depart- 
ment is in one lump sum, and the allotment of funds to 
the various intercollegiate sports, to intramural athletics, 
and to the general program is at the discretion of the 
chairman. Fluctuations in athletic receipts do not affect 
the size of the department’s appropriation. In the last 
three seasons our football receipts have fluctuated over a 
range of about $75,000, but our budget for expense has 
remained practically constant. 

This principal of operating the department on a fixed 
budget independent of athletic receipts is, I believe, a 
most effective way of divorcing commercial interests from 
the athletic scheduling policy. Of course for a university 
to adopt such a scheme implies a conviction that the 
intercollegiate program is so conducted as to justify sup- 
port from institutional funds. 

3. “The tenure of staff members is not dependent 
upon winning teams. An instructor’s position is secure 
as long as he 

a) recognizes the proper place of athletics in the 
University ; 
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b) cooperates with his colleagues and the adminis- 
tration; and 

c) shows reasonable evidence that he knows his 
games and can teach them well; that he is primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of the participants; and that he 
has a good influence on them.” 

4. “Contests are scheduled in so far as practicable, 
with teams representing schools of comparable athletic 
strength, and of similar standards, ideals, and educational 
policies.” 

In the making of schedules the aim is to arrange those 
contests which will provide the players with the most 
valuable experience. 

5. “Schedules are so arranged as to provide a mini- 
mum of conflict with academic appointments.” 

6. “The athletic staff actively discourages the apply- 
ing of undue social pressure to become a team candidate.” 

7. “Athletes are provided with every safeguard avail- 
able, including the best of protective equipment, medical 
examination before participation, and continuous medical 
supervision and service. The Student Health Service has 
full responsibility for determining the athlete’s fitness to 
practice or to compete.” 

In fact we have turned over to the Health Service 
their entire medical care. The team doctor, the trainer, 
and all his assistants are members of the Health Service 
staff. All training room supplies and equipment are pro- 
vided by the Health Service out of its regular budget. 

8. “Athletes are on exactly the same basis as other 
students in the assigning of scholarships, grants in aid, 
and employment. All financial aids are administered 
through a faculty committee.” 

This means, of course, that the athlete is not placed 
in a preferred category, nor is he discriminated against. 

9. “The university appeals to prospective students 
on the basis of its program of education. Students are 
not sought merely for their athletic prowess. Alumni and 
other friends of the university are asked to adhere to 
this policy in their efforts to interest prospective students.” 

And please understand that when I say the university 
does not seek students merely for their athletic prowess 
I refer to the entire university, including the admissions 
office, every member of the athletic staff, and everyone 
else connected with the school. 

10. “The foregoing statements make it clear that the 
University is primarily interested in the welfare of the 
individual student rather than in the development of 
winning teams. As a corollary, the academic work of the 
student is regarded as his first interest. If he wishes to 
participate in intercollegiate athletics, he is expected to 
maintain a record showing that he is making normal 
progress toward graduation.” 


HIS completes the statement of policy. It is my opin- 
ion that, conducted along these lines, intercollegiate 
athletics is a wholesome and a desirable student activity. 
As to future trends, we anticipate the following in our 
particular institution: 
1. A further lightening of our schedules in football; 
(Continued on Page 568) 

























































are but vaguely understood at the pres- 

ent time. Most people think of archery 
only in terms of target shooting. Those who 
are thoroughly familiar with this sport, 
however, are aware that there are many 
other sports involving archery techniques 
which are just as interesting as target shoot- 
ing, and some of these are creating much 
more interest. 

In addition to target shooting there is 
backyard roving and snap-shooting, roving 
in the open fields and woods, rovers, clout 
shooting, flight shooting for distance, hunt- 
ing with the bow (probably the most fasci- 
nating and energy taxing of all archery 
sports), and archery golf. 

The growing popularity of archery in all 
its phases is in part evidence that physical 
education is coming to look upon it as a 
sport with large possibilities. 

Many archers feel that of all archery 
sports, archery golf is the most fascinating. 
It is admitted that there is much reason to 
agree with them for in archery golf three 
much loved and distinct techniques are 
packed into the same game. Archery golf 
utilizes the flight shooting technique for dis- 


Te uses of the techniques of archery 


Archery Golf 


HARLAN G. METCALF, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Health Division 
The George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


tance, the approach, the field shot or hunting shot, and finally the 
target shooting technique used in holing out. 

The game of archery golf has developed most in the last ten years 
although certain elements in the game (namely, the roving element) 
date back long before the beginning of golf. In Wales and England 
it was required of all soldiers as a part of their military preparedness 
that they should spend so many hours each day at the roving course 
(which was generally two or three miles in length) walking along 
shooting at butts (targets) at unknown distances. Seven or eight years 
ago there were a great variety of ways of playing the game and it was 
known in the western states as “Bonarro.” In the main, the game 
has been played on golf courses and played in the winter. The reason 
for this has been that golf club organizations have been anxious to 
keep their club memberships booming through the winter months, 
However, the game is and should be played all year around, and 
provisions for it should be made in 
all seasons of the year. In schools 
located where winters are not cold 
enough to enjoy skiing, snow shoe- 
ing, or skating, archery golf is be- 
coming one of the winter sports. 

The game can be played on any rolling meadow, and should include 
as many natural hazards as possible in the form of hills, lakes, streams, 
and trees. The fairways should be kept free from brush and briers 
and preferably mowed once a month. A thirty-yard radius area sur- 
rounding the targets, however, should be more frequently mowed in 
order to reduce the loss of arrows to a minimum. 

One of the earliest forms of playing the game was for an archer and 
a golfer to go around the golf course, the golfer driving and putting 
and the archer shooting for distance, approaching the green and then 
holing out by shooting his arrow into the 444” golf cup. Since this 
was found to dent the cup, the next step was probably having the 
archer “hole out” by shooting thrugh a slender wire ring which was 
placed on the green. Still another very practical way was to cut nine 
or eighteen green sticks of wood approximately six inches long, sharpen 
one end and split the other end of each of the sticks for about an 
inch, and insert in the split ends circular white cardboard discs 444” 
in diameter. These targets were then placed in advantageous positions 
about the field or placed on the greens of the golf course. In recent 
years straw targets of various sizes and descriptions have been used. 
In most sections of the country a 414” bull’s-eye has become estab- 
lished as the most practical. The archery golf event in the annual 
tournaments of the National Archery Association, when there has 
been time to include it, has used this size bull’s-eye or gold. 

Although interest in archery golf has been great and lasting in 
many sections of the United States, it seems likely that the game has 
received as much impetus and backing from the state of Ohio as from 
any of the other states. In the spring of 1935 the first annual Ohio 
championship tournament was held at The Ohio State University. 


Left: C. W. DeForest of Cincinnati 
shows good form on his second 
flight shot on a par four target. 
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Right or nine different cities in Ohio were represented, 
and after lively competition the Cleveland club captured 
the trophy. At the meeting and banquet which followed 
the tournament, the Ohio Archery Golf and Hunting 
Association was formed and officers elected. The main 
objectives of the organization were as follows: 

1. To foster an interest in field archery, including 
archery golf, roving, and hunting with the bow. 

2. To study archery golf rules and to make them uni- 
form throughout the state. 

3. To get more people interested in archery. 

The Hunting Committee of this organization succeeded 
in persuading the State Game Commissioner that hunting 
with the bow and arrow was definitely game conserva- 
tion. The state gave over to the supervision of this 
organization an archery game preserve of 1000 acres in 
the best hunting land of Ohio, where dogs and guns are 
not allowed, and where only archers with bows and 
arrows can hunt. The president of the organization at 
present is Mr. William H. Folberth, Senior, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who was the International Amateur Archery 
Champion for 1935. 

The game as played in Ohio and at the National 
Tournaments requires 9 or 18 targets and tees. The tees 
range in distance from the targets from 80 yards to ap- 
proximately 650 yards. Par in archery golf is generally 
one less than the corresponding distance of a golf course, 
as archery golf is more accurate and therefore safer. An 
80-yard to 225-yard target would be par 2, a 250-450- 
yard target would be par 3, and a target from 500 yards 
up to 650 yards would probably be a par 4. There are 
ordinarily no targets with higher than four. 

The object, as in golf, is to complete the 9 and 18 
targets with the fewest number of shots. Targets are 
48” or 36” in diameter but in either case have 444” 
bull’s-eye or gold surrounded by a ring or red whose out- 
side diameter is 12”. From the outside of the red to the 
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Two “putts” for this shot in the red ring. 


“petticoat” or ring marking the outside edge of the tar- 
get there is no color but white. 

As an introduction to the rules as to scoring, suppose 
that an archer stands at tee No. 1 ready to start the 
game with a fellow archer. The tee says No. 1, 350 yards, 
par 3. He draws from his quiver a flight arrow, and 
using flight shooting technique, he shoots as far as pos- 
sible in the direction of the No. 1 target. He must get 


A foursome tees off at the Ohio tournament in 1935. 
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proper elevation, and must consider tail wind, 
head wind, and direction and amount of wind 
drift. Then he hikes over the country until he 
locates his arrow. The archer whose arrow falls 
shortest or whose arrow lies farthest from the tar- 
get always shoots first. The average archer can 
easily shoot a flight arrow at least 200 yards. 
Suppose the archer whose score we are concerned 
with at present shoots 250 yards on the first shot. 
He has to first make a judgment as to the dis- 
tance, and judging it to be only 100 yards he will 
not use a flight arrow this time but a target arrow 
or possibly an approach arrow (one with exceed- 
ingly sharp spike on head so that it will not skid 
or snake along the grass but stick where it first 
strikes). 

If the archer falls short of the circle or goes 
beyond it or to one side of it when making his approach 
shot he has to make his next shot from wherever the 
arrow lies. In this case he misses the target by 5 yards, 
finding his arrow inside a white circle with a 10-yard 
radius surrounding the target. The rules say that no 
shot can be made at the target from a distance shorter 
than 10-yard radius surrounding the target. Because he 
has landed in the circle, he is privileged to pick up his 
arrow and go to the outside edge of the 10 yard circle 
and shoot his final shot or “circle shot” from any point 
on the circle he deems most desirable after considering 
wind, sun, and the way the target faces. 

If the shot lands in the gold, the archer’s score is 3 
for target No. 1, or par. If it lands in the red circle 
surrounding the gold, the score for that target is four. 
If the arrow on this third shot lands anywhere in the 
target outside the red ring, which would be in the white, 
the score for the target is five. If, however, the arrow 
lands in the “petticoat” of the target or misses it alto- 
gether the score is six. In any case, after a circle shot 
has been made the score stands and no other tries are 
allowed. 

If one is playing a par four target with the distance 
being about 600 yards, he will have a second flight shot, 


Getting out of a tight spot, after going a bit wide. 
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Making the final shot from the edge of the 10-yard circle, 


of course, from a point directly behind the spot where 
the first arrow landed. 

Playing a round of archery golf is just as exhilarating 
and satisfying as shooting eighteen holes of golf or spend- 
ing the afternoon at target shooting. One would not for 
a moment belittle target shooting, for no one can be 
called an accomplished archer until he has mastered cor- 
rect form in target shooting. Consider the elements of 
archery, and archery golf, and see how well they fit into 
a modern program in physical education: 

1. Archery can be continued with joy all one’s life. 

2. Archery is easily adapted to the strength of the in- 
dividual. The small boy or girl can enjoy it, and yet in 
hunting with the bow the strongest football player will 
test his strength to the limit. 

3. Archery can be enjoyed alone or with a group. It is 
particularly well fitted to be a sport in which both sexes 
can engage together. 

4. Archery can be pursued in all seasons of the year. 

5. Although primarily an outdoor sport, archery can 
be adapted easily to indoor use. 

6. Because of its adaptability, archery has an impor- 
tant place in the individual physical education program. 

7. Archery tackle is in- 
expensive and can be made 
at home or in the school 
workshop. 

All in all, archery, and 
the playing of archery golf, 
have much to add to your 
physical education program. 

(E.N.: The only official 
archery golf rules are those 
that have been adopted by 
the Ohio Archery Golf and 
Hunting Association. Cop- 
ies of these rules may be 
obtained from Dr. Paris B. 
Stockdale, Columbus, Ohio, 
Secretary of the organiza- 
tion.) 
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Time Savers In Handling Children 


BEULAH J. DROM 


Physical Education Supervisor 
Janesville Public Schools, Wisconsin 


N WATCHING a fellow teacher handle a group of 
children, we are prone to base part of our judgment 
of the efficiency of that teacher upon the effective 
organization of the class. Yet as a general rule and 
except in a few rare cases, we who are teaching children 
do nothing to allow those children to help us be efficient. 
Too often much time is lost during a physical education 
period getting the children into a formation in order to 
begin a game, to start a relay, or to practice a skill. 
When the activity changes, more good time is again 
unnecessarily consumed in explanations. 

When we stop to consider the fact, we realize that most 
children’s games and all relays use certain common, defi- 
nite formations in which the class stands before activity 
begins. To save time and to facilitate the understanding 
of all the children, the following standard formations 
may be practiced and learned so that they may be exe- 
cuted upon command, just as the child understands and 
performs, “Stand,” “Forward March,” or “Join hands 
in a circle.” In each grade new formations are added 
and used, but all grades should be able to execute the 
formations previously presented. 

In teaching the following formations, the teacher 
should use that method of presenting material which she 
finds most effective with her class. An interesting way to 
teach or review several formations for team competition, 
from second grade on up is: 

1. Divide the class into teams or squads with not more 
than six to eight children on a team. 

2. Select dependable leaders for each team. 

3. Show the formation by demonstrating with one team. 

4. Have all teams assume the formation. Check to see 
that each is correct. 

5. The teacher moves to another place on the play- 
ground or in the gymnasium. 

6. Give the command for the same or a different 
formation. 

7. Award one point for some designated thing, vary- 
ing the requisites, as: 

a) Team assuming correct formation first. 

b) Team getting into correct formation with the 
least confusion. 

c) Team with best looking formation—neatness, 
straight lines, alignment by height. 

d) Team with best postures, biggest smiles, etc. 

The first question to decide is “How shall the teams 
be determined?” I have found these procedures worth 
while. 





1. “Walk into” Teams.— The simplest way, which is 
the one always used in first grade, is to “walk into” 


teams. First, the leaders are appointed and stand sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the class with backs toward 
them. The rest of the class “walks into” teams as each 
child stops beside his neighbor who stood immediately 
preceding him in line. 


+ & & & 
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9 
This builds up the teams easily, correctly, evenly, with- 
out confusion, and is understandable by small children. 


2. “Count off” for Teams.—In the second grade, teams 
are determined by four different methods, the variations 
depending on the result desired. These methods are 
“Walk into,” “Count off,” “Open Order Marching,” and 
“Permanent Selection.” 

“Walk into” is still used for quick unclassified selec- 
tion of teams. “Count off” consumes time but the chil- 
dren should know this method. The time taken from 
their physical education class is worth the valuable 
arithmetic lessons discovered. 


3. “Open order marching.”—Children enjoy marching 
activities, and ending the drill by coming down in twos, 
fours, or eights serves the purpose of unclassified selec- 
tion of teams. 


4. “Permanent Selection.”— Generally it is more ef- 
ficient and much more satisfactory from second grade 
on up to select permanent teams which change at least 
every six weeks. Depending on the class, these teams 
may be chosen by leaders, or classified according to 
ability, size, sex, etc. 

If the leaders choose their permanent teams, the 
selecting should be done from a list of the members of 
the class, while the class is not in the room, often at 
recess time. Never, never, never should a child be em- 
barrassed by “choosing teams” while all the class looks 
on and listens. It is detrimental to the child and in- 
creases his dislike for the class to feel that he is not 
wanted, or not liked, or no good, or always left until 
last. Make each child feel that he really belongs to a 
team, rather than giving him the feeling, “I’m the last 
one so they had to take me even if they didn’t want me.” 


5. “Division” Teams.—In the third grade and on up, 
one more method, “division,” is occasionally used for 
variation and arithmetic. The problem is, “How many 
children have we in class today?” Counted, the answer is 
“thirty-six.” Question, “How many teams can we have, 

(Continued on Page 576) 
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@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@ 


witH J. E. 


For the small rural high schools over the country there is 
a great new game that is sweeping over the land. It is the 
new Six-Man Football. Splendid articles appeared in The 
“American Boy,” September 1937, and in the “Athletic Jour- 
nal,” September 1937. The game was invented by Stephen 
Epler, now at Teachers College, Columbia University, when 
he was teaching at Alexandria, Nebraska, High School in 
1934. Individual copies of the handbook may be obtained from 
the Sports Editor, “The American Boy,” 7430 Second Blvd., 


Detroit, Mich., for 20 cents. 
ok * ok 





Word has come from Raymond H. Grayson, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Department of Education, Massachusetts, 
that Hyannis State Teachers College is preparing to train for 
both the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in Education. 

+ * & 

R. J. McMurray, Director of Physical Education, Saginaw, 
Michigan, is President of the Michigan Physical Education 
Association, and is developing plans for a most effective year. 

es & 

The Division of Health and Physical Education at Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College has nine full-time staff members 
—all have graduate degrees—including a full-time doctor and 
nurse. All nine members of the college physical education staff 
teach at least one activity or academic course in the training 
schools, which include the first twelve grades. 

_ 

Honorable mention must go to the State Department of 
Education of New York State for the excellent standards and 
regulations issued by the Commissioner of Education gov- 
erning Health and Physical Education. These were approved 
by the Regents and have the power of law. Throughout it 
says that it shall be the duty of Boards of Trustees and 
Boards of Education to provide adequate health service, 
health teaching, physical education, and athletics. It says that 
the minimum time allotment for elementary physical educa- 
tion shall be 120 minutes a week of supervised physical edu- 
cation. In the secondary schools, a minimum of 300 minutes 
a week. It makes athletics a definite part of education and a 
definite subject in the curriculum on a par with other sub- 
jects. Participation in athletics does not depend upon scholar- 
ship eligibility. For the past three years Dr. Jones and his 
staff have been working for these standards. They represent a 
milestone in the development of an effective state-wide pro- 
gram of health and physical education. Our hat is off to Dr. 
Jones of New York State for this wonderful achievement. 

* & * 

David K. Brace of the University of Texas writes: “You will 
be interested to know that we have here at the University what 
I imagine is one of the largest, if not the largest, curriculum 
libraries in the country. Our bibliographies show that we have 
at present 86 curricula on physical education, 81 curricula on 
health education, 8 on hygiene, 1 on athletics, and 18 on safety 
education, or a total of 194 curricula in the field of health and 
physical education. These curricula have been published in the 
last few years.” 

a * k 

It is a pleasure to announce that Harogld Jack, State Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education of Minnesota, is rapidly 
recovering from his recent illness. In the meantime, Mr. Hugo 
Fischer will serve as supervisor for the school year of 1937- 
1938. 

* * * 

The new officers of the Massachusetts Society of Physical Edu- 
cators are Philip H. Ciaxton, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Needham Public Schools, President; Mildred Standish Howard, 








ROGERS 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Mount Holyoke (gj. 
lege, South Hadley, Vice-President; Margaret Rowe, State Teach. 
ers College, Salem, Secretary. 

* * * 

For 1937 the Roberts-Gulick award was presented to Lewis 
George Bates. This is the annual award presented by the 
Physical Directors Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North Amer. 
ica. Mr. Bates is Associate Secretary of the Northwest Area 
Council. He has given long and valuable service, Starting in 
1903. This honor has been given to the following: Dr. Mc. 
Curdy, Dr. Kallenberg, Dr. John Brown, Jr., Martin I, Foss, 


John Fuhrer, Harvey I. Allen, and George Listman. 
2 * 





It is with a great deal of regret that we announce the passing 
of our good friend and leader, Robert Krohn, Director of Physical 
Education, Portland, Oregon. Robert Krohn was a great pioneer 
He rendered long and faithful service. Our profession has suffered 
a real loss in the passing of this national leader. 

* & & 

Dr. Ralph W. Leighton, professor of education and exec- 
utive secretary of research, takes over this fall the position 
of Dean of the School of Physical Education, University of 
Oregon, left vacant when John F. Bovard resigned to join the 
staff of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Thomas Hines, Brookline, Massachusetts, is to be commended 
on the many excellent things that he is doing in that progressive 
city in the development of a modern health and physical educa- 
tion program. 

* * x 

Our good friend George Little is doing some splendid 
things at Rutgers. Within a year Rutgers will have completed 
one of the finest outdoor layouts of athletic fields and play 
facilities in the country. It covers over 200 acres and in- 
cludes a very fine stadium and a beautiful nine-hole golf 
course. Rutgers is also developing a teacher-training course. 

as 


News from the West—The University of California: 


Several of the staff members went visiting this past summer. 
Professor Eugene Roberts taught at the Utah State Agricultural 
College at Logan; Professor Charles W. Graves at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; Professor William R. LaPorte at the 
University of Washington. Henry Foster of Washington exchanged 
with Professor LaPorte and taught courses at the University of 
Southern California. Carl Schrader was also a visiting instructor 
at the University. 

Miss Guiot is on leave of absence and her place is being taken 
by Marjorie Fish of Trenton State Teachers College. 

Dr. Irene Palmer has accepted a position as head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women at San Jose State 
Teachers College. 

x *k * 

Dr, Floyd Eastwood, who has been connected with New 
York University for the past eight years, will be in charge 
of the Teachers’ Training course in Physical Education at 
Purdue University for this coming year. 

* * * 

Mr. O. A. Hanker, who graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1932, and was a member of the staff for three years, 
later went to LaCrosse for a year, and spent last year at New 
York University working on his doctor’s, will be the new athletic 
director at Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. 

se * 

Our good friend, Carl Schrader, formerly state director of 
Massachusetts, is now working with the Advisory Committtee 
cn Education appointed by President Roosevelt to study and 
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evaluate educational problems in this country. We are fortu- 
nate in having this former state director in charge of the 
health and physical education end of this important study 
which will mean so much to education. 

*x* * * 

Another very interesting bulletin issued by the California State 
Department of Education is “Special Activities in Physical Educa- 
tion for High School and Adult Groups.” This bulletin was pre- 
pared to help principals and teachers in the organization of 
physical education programs for special groups of high school 
pupils and adults under conditions which require special adjust- 


ment. + a 


Don Cash Seaton has been appointed State Director of 
Physical Education for Illinois. He has a splendid back- 
ground of training and experience. There are now twenty- 
two states with active and acting state directors that repre- 
gent over 70 per cent of the poulation. 

a = 

Honorable mention should go to City Director C. Walter 
Kadel, Wilmington, Delaware, for the development of a city-wide 
swimming program among the school children of that community. 
Although the schools, even the high schools, have no swimming 
pools, Mr. Kadel has developed a community cooperative plan 
whereby all pools owned by the public and private agencies are 
used by the school children. There are regular “learn to swim” 
campaigns and a great many of the children have learned to swim. 

* + * 

Ernest B. Smith, for several years a member of the Intra- 
mural Sports Department staff at the University 0: Michigan, 
has been appointed to head the department of physical educa- 
tion at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn. 

* 2 * 

It is interesting to note that the title of the director of health 
and physical education in Schenectady is the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Health and Physical Education. 
Holder of this office is Dr. John E. Burke. 

e * «£ 


Arthur E. Bagley is Director of the Bureau of Physical 
Education of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. For 
the past two years Mr. Bagley has visited many sections of 
the country to promote interest in personal health through 
the medium of systematic exercises, recreation, and health 
hobbies. He travels extensively and makes many addresses 
before other groups. 

*x* * * 

Lloyd L. Messersmith, assistant professor of physical education 
at DePauw University, is president of the Indiana Physical Edu- 
cation Association. He is working for an effective, permanent, 
state-wide program of health and physical education. 

* * * 

It is a pleasure to announce again that A. H. Pritzlaff, 
Director of Physical Education, Chicago, has added another 
supervisor of health and physical education, Dr. Fred W. 
Hall. Within the past two years four supervisors have been 
added to the central staff, making a total of six. Congratu- 
lations, Pritzlaff! 

* * * 

Professor George T. Stafford, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, received his doctor’s degree of 
education from New York University. 

* * * 

Special mention should go to the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of our Association for their many con- 
structive contributions. This Section has been of great na- 
tional help in organization, promotion, and activities. The 
printed Service Bulletin, official publication of this Section, 
contains most worthwhile articles. Elinor M. Schroeder is 
chairman and has given fine leadership. Mention also must 
be made of Eline von Borries for her services as past chair- 


man, 
* * * 


Dr. A. P. Way is now principal of a junior high school in 
New York City. 
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Does He Have 
A Low P F 97 


Proper Exercises On 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM 
APPARATUS 


Will correct many physical deficiencies. 








Add those pieces of apparatus— 
horses, bucks, parallels, horizon- 
tal bars, stall bars, mats, ropes 
and rings, that will bring your 
physical equipment in line with 
progressive educational institu- 
tions. 


GYMNASIUM DIVISION 


APPARATUS & STEEL LOCKERS 


P. O. Box 14540, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 3219 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 














“How We Do It” 


“Coed” Volleyball Rules 


OLLOWING the recent trend toward recreational activities in 
which both boys and girls may play together, volleyball has 
been promoted at DePauw University for the last two years as 
a “coed” sport. Since this has been a joint project of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women and the Women’s 
Athletic Association, the official volleyball rules for girls and 
women were first used. However, after a few games it was obvi- 
ous that some revision of these rules was necessary, especially 
with reference to the number of passes allowed, serving, and 
“spiking.” A modified set of rules was therefore drawn up, and 
tried out in intramural tournament play. These rules eliminated 
many of the previous difficulties, and are listed below in the hope 
that other coed volleyball enthusiasts may benefit by them. 
1. A squad shall consist of not more than eight boys and 
eight girls. 

2. A team shall consist of four boys and four girls. 

3. Two fifteen-minute halves with a five-minute 
between shall constitute a game. 

4. There shall be no overtime periods. A tie game shall stand. 

5. Each player must serve in turn, rotating according to girls’ 
official rules. 

6. The ball must be returned with no more than three players 
having touched it. 

7. Only forwards may spike the ball. 

8. A ball touching any part of the body other than the hand 
is immediately dead. 

9. A girl may strike the ball twice in succession (except on a 
serve) as in girls’ official rules; a boy once only. 

10. A girl shall be allowed two tries on her first term of serv- 
ice, except if the ball goes out-of-bounds. A boy is allowed one 
serve. 

11. If a boy serves a “net service,” it shall constitute a “side 
out.” If a girl serves a “net service,” she shall be allowed another 
serve. 

12. One “assist” is allowed if a girl is serving. No “assist” is 
allowed if a boy is serving. 

13. All other situations are governed by the girls’ official rules. 














interval 


Rachel Jane Benton 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Healthy Endings 
(Rules of Health in Game Form) 


HERE is a game that has been devised to make more inter- 

esting and impressive some practical health rules that all 
young people should know. It may serve as an outline for a 
special lesson in hygiene, or the game may be used in connection 
with any regular lesson. 

The object of the game is to match the sentence beginnings 
with the sentence endings to form correct statements. The players 
should be given two sheets— one listing the beginnings and the 
other listing the endings. The first parts of the sentences should 
be numbered as given, and sufficient space left between each to 
permit the player to write in the complete ending. The endings 
should be listed in the same jumbled order given here without 
the numbers, for of course the numbers give the key to the cor- 
rect matchings. In marking the papers, ten points may be counted 
for each correctly completed sentence. 

If it is impractical to supply the sentences on sheets, they may 
be written on the blackboard, or dictated, so that each player 
may make his own copies. 

Following the game, an interesting discussion could be built 
around the statements. 

The sample given here could be used effectively in connection 
with a study of the spread of infections. 
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Sentence Beginnings 


. To prevent the spread of diseases, coughs and sneezes should be 
. The hands, before eating, should be 
. Fingers, pencils, and other objects should be 
. Don’t use a towel 
. Sharing bites of the same apple, piece of candy, etc., is 
gerous because 
6. Disease germs can be seen 
7. Diseases like colds, measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
etc., may be spread by 
8. Any cup or glass used by two or more people and not Washed 
enough between uses to kill germs is called 
9. Utensils provided at soda fountains are safe only when 
10. Utensils of wood or paper are hygienic because 
Sentence Endings 
(6) only through a powerful microscope. 
(10) they are used only once and then thrown away. 
(7) kissing, shaking hands, and drinking from a common cup. 
(1) covered with a handkerchief. 
(3) kept out of the mouth. 
(8) a common drinking cup. 
(4) used by other members of your family. 
(9) well washed, or when made of wood or paper. 
(2) washed with soap and water. 
(5) in this way germs may be exchanged. 
Hazel T. Smith 
AMERICAN CUP AND 
CONTAINER INSTITUTE 


nar WH = 
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A MIXED SPORTS DAY 


bine project of mingling boys and girls or men and women in 
athletic activities is being fostered in many an educational 
institution, but to date very little has been mentioned concerning 
mixed play days or sports days. The Department of Health and 
Physical Education at the University of Kansas City has just 
completed successfully its second annual Mixed Sports Day, a 
fitting culmination to a season of experimentation in corecreation 
and activity classes. 

The purpose of the annual Mixed Sports Day is twofold. The 
primary purpose as mentioned before is to provide an all-student 
activity period to end a year’s program of corecreation. The 
secondary purpose is the provision of a recreational program as a 
contribution of the Physical Education Department to the festivi- 
ties of Hobo Day, a traditional, annual affair devoted to a series 
of hilarious all-student activities occupying the entire campus 
the entire day. 

The initial organization of the sports program was placed in 
the hands of a council of students drawn from the Men’s and 
Women’s Athletic Associations with a faculty advisor from the 
Men’s and Women’s Physical Education staffs for guidance. The 
council chose qualified referees, score keepers, timers, and “odd- 
job men” from their association members and delegated responsi- 
bilities to them in connection with the athletic events scheduled. 

The method employed this year for obtaining participants was 
to post an enormous bulletin in a conspicuous place on the campus. 
The bulletin gave a program of activities, listed the rules of entry, 
and invited all students to sign up for as many activities as they 
wished, designating their preferences as first, second, or third 
choice. The program and all necessary information were also 
published in the college paper and announced in all classes. 

After a period of five days the bulletin was removed, the 
entries chosen by lot according to their preferences, and arbitrar- 
ily placed on two color teams designated by the college colors of 
blue and gold. The revised lists were then posted again and 
students notified as to the events for which they were scheduled. 
Each entry was given a printed slip of admission with his name, 
color team, event, and scheduled time, which he was to give to 
the referee of the activity. If the entry did not wish to partici- 
pate the slip was to be given to some fellow student. In this 
way each referee was assured of the game occurring as scheduled 
with the correct number of entries as previously arranged. At 
the same time students who had failed to sign might still have 
an opportunity of playing. 
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Seven different activities were participated in with the rules 
modified in some cases to fit the ability of the players. 

The recording of scores on a point basis was kept simple 
purposely inasmuch as no awards of value were given and no 
lasting significance was attached to the feat of winning. The 
pleasure of participating was the only significance of the program. 
As a humorous gesture and a timely one at the end of the base- 
ball game which culminated the program, a brown jug decorated 
with the school colors was presented by the president of the 
student council to the captain of the winning color team. 

With eighty-five students participating and others at the 
eleventh hour clamoring for admission to activities there is no 
doubt that such a program has become justified as an annual 
affair at the University of Kansas City. Interest seems to be 
stimulated not by the effort to win for a team but by the joy 
of playing. The preliminary organization and the handling of 
events is definitely intended to be a student project and the 
educational and recreational values in such an approach offset 
any clumsiness or lack of efficiency shown in the present method 
of arrangement. 

Violet Boynton 
UNIVERSITY OF KANsaAs CITY 


Rink: A Gymnasium Game 

URPOSE.—To develop in a mass group the fundamentals of 

teamwork and opportunity for strategy and position play, 
similar to hockey or basketball. The use of odd equipment adds 
a novelty. 

Equipment.—1 rubber teniquoit or rope ring, 8 Indian clubs, 
chalk. 

Playing Court—Regulation basketball court. Use full floor 
disregarding any end or side lines. Foul lines and center circle are 
to be used. In the foul lanes, 2 feet from each basketball end 
line, mark a chalk line horizontally to form a rectangular goal. 
Place an Indian club on each corner of the goal. The space back 
of the goal is part of the playing area. 


Players——Sixteen to thirty. Divide players into equal teams 
and assign goalies to a position within the foul lane. Select cent- 
ers for center jump. Other team members line up in any forma- 
tion on opposite sides of the center line. 

Object —To slide or roll the ring through the opponents’ goal. 

Start—Center jump at beginning of each quarter. After a 
score, play is resumed by the goalie scored upon who passes the 
ring in from his area. 

Procedure——As the center tap is made, players may move 
across the center line to any position on the floor except in either 
of the goal areas. The ring is caught and passed in play as in 
basketball. To score, the ring must be slid or rolled with a front 
entry over the front and base lines of the goal rectangle. The 
goalie may use any part of his body in blocking the ring throw. 
No other player than the goalie may enter the goal area (foul 
lane). After an attempt to score, whether successful or not, 
play is resumed by the goalie tossing in the ring. Each goal 
counts one point. Teams play 8 or 10-minute quarters, and ex- 
change courts and goals at half-time. 

Important rules.— 

1. Ring is to be caught and passed with:a one step allowance 
for passing or attempting to score. 

2. All passing, guarding, or scoring must be executed outside 
the goal areas (affects all players except goalies). 

3. Ring rebounding from apparatus, ceiling, side or end walls 
to playing court is to be played. 

4. Jump and tap when ring is held by opposing players. 

Fouls—All recognized fouls in basketball are to be called and 
penalized in this game. Offended player has a free throw from 
edge of goal area with goalie alone blocking attempt. 

Violations——Walking or running with ring, kicking the ring, 
entering either goal area, or delaying the game. Penalty: loss of 
possession of ring, which is given to opposing goalie to pass into 
play. 

(Originated and developed in Bloomfield High School gym 
classes in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Spencer C. Woolley 
PxysicaL EpUcATION 
INSTRUCTOR 
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= NEW 
Individual FOOT FORM for 
Treating Athlete's Foot 


FOR treating individual cases of Athlete’s Foot with 
Alta-Co, the odorless fungicide, Dolge has developed this 
new FOOT FORM. Length: 12 inches. Made of flexible, 
red, non-blooming rubber in 1 piece. Suction cups on 
bottom make it non-skid. Black sponge rubber insert to 
facilitate contact of infected skin areas with fungicide, 
especially between the toes. 

The Dolge FOOT FORM is supplied on special service 
terms with Alta-Co which is now used in many leading 
colleges and schools to (1) help prevent, (2) treat 
Athlete’s Foot. Foot Tub (for group prevention) also 
available. Send for details — booklet H-117. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
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President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kan. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The second annual play night of the Eastern Division of the 
Association of Health and Physical Education was held at East 
Denver High School the night of October 16. These play nights 
are well attended and serve to unite the members in a jolly eve- 
ning of recreation. 

The three divisions of the state association met during the 
Colorado Education Association which was held October 28-30 
at Denver, Pueblo, and Grand Junction. The Eastern Division pro- 
gram opened Thursday afternoon with talks by Denver physicians 
on “After Care of Communicable Diseases Affecting Heart in 
School Children” and “Education vs. Venereal Diseases.”” Demon- 
strations were given of social hours for both Rural School and 
Adults. On Friday the members held their annual luncheon at 
the Olin Hotel. The movie “Behind the Shadow” followed by a 
talk “Getting Tuberculosis at its Source” preceded demonstration 
lessons in physical education for elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools. The Coaches’ Meeting was presided over by W. Reed 
of Loveland. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


The program of the Kansas Health and Physical Education 
Association for the coming year as outlined by the council calls 
for the following: 

1. Increasing our membership to include five hundred teach- 
ers and students; 

2. Raising funds to extend the work of the association; 

3. Acquainting other organizations interested in schools and 
children with the aims and purposes of our own organization; 

4. Working in close cooperation with the office of the state 
superintendent in bringing about rulings for the betterment of 
our profession ; 

5. Promoting our state association through the extension of 
the use of the radio, newspaper and magazine publicity, and pro- 
grams; 

6. Increasing the effectiveness of our state bulletin by assist- 
ing the editor to secure the kind of material that will benefit teach- 
ers and administrators; 

7. Conducting a convention that will be second to none. 


MINNESOTA 
A. F. Brainard 


The first state council meeting for the new school year was 
called by Mercedes L. Nelson. A review of last year’s accom- 
plishments was given and proposals for the work of the coming 
year were discussed. Miss Nelson, the state president, appointed 
two committees, one to deal with health and one to consider the 
problems of recreation. Plans are taking shape quickly for the 
district convention in the Twin Cities next spring under the 
direction of R. C. Tapp. Some novel activities await visitors to 
the convention. ; 

Both the Southwest and Central Sections were fortunate in 
having Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Professor of Education from New 
York University, as a guest speaker on the general program and 
also at the sectional meetings. Dr. Lloyd spoke at the general 
sessions on “Mechanics and Humanics.” He is a delightful speaker 
and an outstanding person in the field of physical education. 
The St. Cloud State Teachers College dedicated a new sports 
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field during their annual Homecoming Activities on October 23 


This new field climaxes a “Decade of Development” 


Under the 


direction of Geo. A. Selke, President of the College. Mr. Selke’s 
keen interest in sports and recreation assures students of that 
institution of an opportunity to participate in wholesome recrea. 
tion. The field will provide for most of the sports in both the 


intercollegiate and intramural programs. 


MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 


Missouri was hostess to Dr. Jesse F. Williams on several] occa- 
sions during the past month. On October 21 he was the Prin- 
cipal speaker at the district meeting of the Southeast Missoysj 
Teachers Convention and on October 22 he met with the Wo. 


men’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis. 


With the approval of Dr. Henry Gerling, Superintendent, the 
interscholastic athletic program has now become an integral part 
of the physical education program in St. Louis. According to the 
new arrangement Mr. A. O. Anderson, Director of Physical Edy. 
cation and Recreation, also becomes Director of Athletics, 

The State Physical Education Association is planning a most 
interesting meeting to be held in conjunction with the MSTA. 
Convention in St. Louis on November 18-19. Further details are 
contained in the bulletin published by the Association during 


October. 


Newly elected officers for the Women’s Physical Education 
Club of St. Louis and vicinity are as follows: Louise Nagel, Presi- 
dent; Marion Bernard, Vice-President; Catherine Sullivan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. This group is composed of women interested 
in, or teaching, physical education in and about St. Louis. 

A very interesting and helpful bulletin entitled “A Program 
of Play Activities for Home and School” has recently been re- 
ceived from H. G. Danford, Department of Health and Physical 


Education, Kansas City. 


Rosina Koetting of Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, reports the addition of Violet Stockham to her 
staff. Miss Stockham, originally from Ohio Wesleyan and Co- 
lumbia, has graduated from the Niels Bukh College of Gymnastics 


and has also taken summer work in Naas, Sweden. 
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FLASH! 


East Meets West 
at the 


Date—December 30, 1937 


conferences. 


CONFERENCE. 





Second One-Day Mid-Winter Sport Conference 


To be Held in the Mid-West for the First Time by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E. 
Place—Chicago, Illinois 

The conference program will include a morning session of 
interesting speakers on timely topics pertaining to women’s 
sports and an afternoon session devoted to the demonstra- 
tion of methods of teaching women’s sporting activities. 
The Christmas meetings of the Legislative Boards and the 
Rules and Editorial Committee of the Section will be held 
in conjunction with this conference. All committee chairmen 
and members of the legislative board will be available for 


WATCH THIS PUBLICATION FOR FURTHER 
DETAILS CONCERNING THE PROGRAM AND MORE 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 


The Modern Dance Club of the University of Tennessee has 
begun its second year with an organization meeting on October 5. 
Sponsored by the Physical Education Department and under the 
direction of Dorothy Koch, the club will continue intermediate 
work in modern dance, with plans for demonstrations to present 
the year’s work. The first public portrayal of modern dance on 
the campus occurred on December 2, 1936, as a lecture-demon- 
stration in which the University’s first beginning classes partici- 
pated. The organization of the Dance Club followed, drawing its 
personnel from the most interested and skilled performers in those 
classes. On May 27, the club was presented in an open class 
demonstration, together with regular dance classes. 

The program for Smith College Alumnae Week-End and School 
Day included, on October 16, dances from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Garden Féte given in May, 1937, by the Dance Group di- 
rected by Edith Burnett. 

Groups of students from the schools and colleges of greater 
Boston have been organized to participate in the master classes 
conducted at the Pauline Chellis Studio during the fall term by 
Jose Limon of the Weidman Group and Dorothy Bird of the 
Graham Group. 

Stanford University Department of Physical Education for 
Women announces a major course with specialization in dance, 
which will start this year with the opening of its new major 
department offering the opportunity to specialize in one of three 
fields: general physical education, corrective and remedial work, 
and dance. The dance work will be offered under the direction 
of Margaret Jewell, formerly at San Jose State College. Two 
graduate students are now enrolled. 

Drama students in Technique of Acting and Rehearsal and 
Performance classes at Stanford University are now spending three 
hours a week on dance fundamentals. The men’s and women’s 


. groups meet separately during the first part of the quarter and 


will work together at the last of the term. 

Enrollment in the dance and rhythm classes at San Jose State 
College is again so great that Mrs. Virginia Jennings who assisted 
in the department last year is teaching two classes in Fundamental 
Rhythmic Activities. Two sections of rhythm are being taught 
in the Men’s Department by Marjorie Lucas who is in charge 
of dancing. 

Great interest in rhythmic and dance education was shown at 
the conference of the Southern Section of the California Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held Septem- 
ber 24-25 in Hollywood. A presentation of motion pictures re- 
cording a children’s project in dance and drama interested several 
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hundred members of the elementary school group. This was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on the “Place of Rhythm in the Ele- 
mentary School Program.” Supervisors, principals, representatives 
of the University of Southern California, and the University of 
California at Los Angeles participated. The Women’s Luncheon 
which followed based its program upon the “Place of Modern 
Dance in the High School.” Claire Colestock of Pasadena was 
toastmistress, Margaret Jewell of Stanford University, principal 
speaker, and Martha Deane of U.C.L.A., chairman of discussion. 
Valuable comments and suggestions were given by Mary Jane 
Hungerford of U.S.C., Mrs. Dorathi Bock Pierre, Los Angeles rep- 
resentative of The American Dancer, and high school teachers 
from Los Angeles and surrounding communities. 

Norma Krull, formerly of Los Gatos High School, is now at 
Sacramento Junior College. She reports plans to form a dance 
group in response to the demand of student interest. 

The English Folk Dancing Society of America announces its 
fall program with the organization of classes in seven centers in 
New York City and suburbs, with a total of ten classes in Coun- 
try or Morris Dancing in New York City proper. Six Country 
Dance parties are scheduled for the remainder of this year, with 
a Christmas Country Dance Ball and Masque to be held on De- 
cember 18. The Boston Branch announces nine classes in four city 
centers, as well as classes in Lincoln and Weston, and parties on 
October 7 and November 18, and a Christmas Party during the 
Holiday Season. 





REMINDER 


The Annotated Bibliography of Dance and Related 
Fields prepared by a committee of the Dance Section is 
available at the Association office, 311 Maynard Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The price is 60c postpaid. 











ie 
h holm studi 
school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 
intensive courses—september, december and june 
2 
hanya holm group 
concerts—demonstrations 
dates still available on 1937-1938 tour 
send for brochure 
@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 








CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL ........ $8 50 
SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 : —_ 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated. ; 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. ; 
Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. Ba 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages) FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 





Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special 5-Day Christmas Course, December 27th to 3lst, 1937 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Lovis H. Cuattr, Principal, Modern Ballet, Rhythmics, Character 
and National Dancing 

Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 

V. Swosopa, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 

Frances Cuauir, Children’s work, Ballroom Dancing and Rhythmics 

Mapame Yurieva, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 

Paco CansIno, Spanish Dancing 

Tuomas A. Ritey, Ballroom Dancing and Exhibition Ballroom 

Potty Korcuren, Modern Dance 

Joun Praza, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics, Adagio 








Avo Napt, world’s greatest fencer 
Juanita Canstno, Spanish Dancing 
Catalogue sem on request 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Physical Education, University of 
Iowa, will spend three days, November 7, 8, and 9 in Arizona as 
a representative of the United States Field Hockey Association. 
Discussion of technique, rules, and officiating will be held with 
all persons in the state who are interested in hockey. Central meet- 
ings will be held in Phoenix with the Phoenix Hockey Club, and 
in Tucson with the Desert Hockey Club whose office is at the 
University of Arizona. 

The Arizona Physical Education Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the time of the general state education convention at 
Tucson, November 11, 12, 13. Mr. Rudolf H. Lavik, Director of 
Athletics, Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe, Arizona, is 
President of the Arizona group. 

The student body at the University of Arizona has inaugurated 
several new interests for the year 1937-38. A room on the first 
floor of the Women’s Building has been assigned to them, and in 
it they have placed a soda fountain, a student cooperative book- 
store, two bowling alleys, ping-pong tables, pool tables, etc. This 
room is open to the students from 7:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


Mrs. Maud Lombard Knapp, formerly head of the department 
for women at San Jose State College, is now director of the 
physical education program at Stanford University. 

The Pacific Section of the American Student Health Association 
will meet on November 26 and 27 at Mills College. Dr. Ruby L. 
Cunningham, Associate Professor of Hygiene and Physician for 
Women of the University of California is President of the Section. 

The Department of Physical Education for girls in the Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, is experimenting with the block 
plan of teaching in place of the more usual program of parallel 
activities. 

The Third Annual Symposium of Dance for girls of the eight 
senior high schools of Oakland is to be held early in December. 

The Oakland Recreation Department has just opened the new 
Daire Tennis Stadium containing five courts and an attractive club 
house. 

Paul D. Edwards, Health Coordinator at Chico State College, 
and President of the North Central Section of the California State 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has 
recently published a Work Book in Personal Hygiene, through 
the Stanford University Press. 

W. H. Orion, Chief of Staff, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, California State Department of Education, is making 
a number of addresses on various matters of interest in physical 
education throughout the state. Many of these addresses are made 
to unit groups of the State Association. 

Marjorie Fish, Trenton State Teachers College, has charge of 
the professional teacher training work for women at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, during Germaine Guiot’s leave of 
absence. 

Elizabeth Law, who was teaching and studying at Stanford 
University last year was married this summer to James Hazlett. 
She is living in Provo, Utah. 

The San Francisco-Bay Counties Board of Women Officials 
has been announced as follows: President, Margaret Barr; Vice- 
President, Rose McGreevy; Secretary, Marjorie Lucas; Treasurer. 
Dorothy Smith. Hockey ratings started October 10. 

Mrs. Ovilla Williams recently became the wife of Dr. Ernest 
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Baker of Oakland. She was formerly dance instructor at 
Francisco State College and is now Director of the Dance 
Federal Theatre, San Francisco. 


the San 
Project, 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


The Utah State Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section 
of the American Association for Health and Physical Education 
will be the host to Dr. Elizabeth Halsey of the University of Joy, 
November 18, 19, and 20 when she will visit the State jn the 
interest of hockey. Miss Halsey will visit Logan, Ogden, Provo 
and Salt Lake City, conducting hockey games, demonstrations 
and discussions in each place with teachers of physical education 
and with physical education majors in the teacher-training jngtj. 
tutions. Miss Charlotte Stewart, chairman of the state com. 
mittee is in charge. Other members of the committee are Leona 
Holbrook, Mary Stewart, Edvenia Jeppson, Alice 0. Bronson 
Ruth Mumford, and Bernice Moss. 

Miss Leona Holbrook, formerly of the Salt Lake City Schools 
is now director of the Women’s Division of the Department of 
Physical Education at the Brigham Young University, filling the 
vacancy created by Miss Wilma Jeppson’s prolonged illness. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 


Last year was another high point in the history of the New 
Jersey Physical Education Association, and now all indications 
point toward continued growth and progressive achievement for 
1937-38. Under the leadership of Joseph D’Angola, President, and 
of Paul Hancock, chairman of the convention program committee, 
a new feature is being developed for the annual meeting at At- 
lantic City, November 12-13. To best describe this the term 
“Physical Education Fair” was coined. Booths of exhibits, demon- 
strations, and movies, and other booths in charge of specialists 
will line the midway. As usual there will be a speaking program 
and a luncheon, both to be held jointly with the school nurses. 
Governor Hoffman will be the luncheon speaker and _ honored 
guest of the Association. 

Leonardo joins the many school districts with improved ath- 
letic fields. 

Many New Jersey health educators attended the first conven- 
tion of the newly-formed American School Health Association 
held in New York October 3-7. 

Reports received at the State Department indicate that the 
Administrative Code for Accident Prevention in Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics is filling a long-felt need. 

Trenton Senior High School has a strong committee at work 
under the leadership of Walter Short to develop a program in 
health and safety education. 

Add Bridgeton High School to the growing list of schools with 
four-year courses in health and safety education. 

Dorothy Duke is chairman for New Jersey for the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education. Miss Duke is Director of Health 
and Physical Education for Girls at the Montclair State Teachers 
College. 

Tuberculin testing in schools received further impetus at the 
recent annual convention of the New Jersey Tuberculosis League. 
New emphasis was given to the campaign for enrolling all high 
schools in this valuable health measure. 
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On October 13 the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education of the State Department conducted an Institute for 
the school administrators of Passaic County. Plans are under way 
for similar conferences in several counties. 

William P. Uhler, Jr., Associate in Physical Education of the 
State Department is conducting an extension course for the teach- 
ers of Warren County. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Louise H. Kelley 


At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Physical Education 
Association in May, the following officers were elected: President, 
Blanche H. Edwards; Vice-President, John H. Osterberg; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Louise H. Kelley. 

Marjorie Bouvé of the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation, was the speaker of the evening and gave a most interesting 
talk of her trip to Japan. Miss Bouvé followed her talk with the 
showing of moving pictures which she had taken. 

We feel that Martha Jones and Carolyn L. Nachtrieb of the 
Pawtucket Senior High School should receive recognition for the 
splendid water pageant which they put on as a project of the 
physical education department and the Parent-Teacher Association 
in the spring. The pageant, “Mickey’s Dream,” was directed by 
Miss Jones who was assisted by Miss Nachtrieb, the author. It 
is believed that this is the first school in the east to offer such a 
production. There were over 100 boys and girls in the cast and 
opportunity was given for all to participate, from the beginners to 
the most advanced in swimming. 

Bessie Rudd of Pembroke College, chairman for Rhode Island 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E., 
announces that plans are afoot for conferences on hockey, basket- 
ball and swimming officials and for the distribution of available 
material of the Women’s Athletic Section. Her committee is as 
follows: Beatrice Berkander, Providence Public Schools; Dorothy 
Gould, Lincoln School, also President of the Rhode Island Board 
of Officials; Martha Jones, Pawtucket High School; Louise H. 
Kelley, East Providence High School; Neva Langworthy, Rhode 
Island College of Education, and Mrs. Katherine Wilcox, State 
Chairman of Basketball. 
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President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

The Indiana State Bureau of Health and Physical Education 
‘spent most of the past summer contacting teacher-training institu- 
tions in their summer schools, talking to the majors in health 
and physical education on the services, materials, etc., available 
from the Bureau. The personnel visited teacher institutes and set 
up numerous exhibits for county fairs, 4-H clubs, camps, and 
other similar meetings. It cooperated with the Bureau of Dental 
Health Education in a series of classes in four of the teacher 
training schools to inform teachers on dental and general health. 

A few of the resignations and new appointments of positions 
over the state are: 

Mary Roddy, Indiana University—retired. 

Reuben Behlmer, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis— 
Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education. 

Max Moreillon, Jeffersonville—Director of Bunker Hill Girls 
Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Jean Bell, Cleveland, Ohio—Indiana University. 

Helen Grant, Ohio Wesleyan University—Indiana University. 

Helen Ellis, Purdue University—Leave of absence for 1937-38 
to teach at the Chapin School for Girls, New York City. 
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Helen Knight, Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois—Purdue 
University. 

Ray Scott Huntington—Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis. 

Louise Schetter, Indiana University—married to Louis Wood, 
Cincinnati. 

A. L. Phillips, Bloomington High School and Indiana University 
—resigned—Now Assistant Principal and Dean of Boys, Bloom- 
ington. 

John Brogneaux, Upland—Bloomington High School and In- 
diana University. 

Clum Bucher—Bloomington—Assistant Critic Supervisor to 
Critic Supervisor, Bloomington High School and Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Orval Martin, Purdue University—Jefferson High School, La- 
fayette. 

Victor Dauer, Muncie—Wabash. 

Raymond Struck, Wabash—Mishawaka. 

Charles Murphy, Winchester—Bristol, Connecticut. 

Dr. Floyd Eastwood, New York University—Purdue University. 

Dr. H. G. Steinmetz, Logansport State Hospital—Supervisor of 
Public Health, District Six, Bloomington. 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

Lewis S. Moorehead, State Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education is planning twenty-four sectional meetings which will 
enable him to meet with teachers in every part of the state. The 
dates are Sept. 13 to Oct. 21. The main topics for discussion are 
these: (1) A complete physical examination for every boy and 
girl; (2) completion of the elementary school syllabus; (3) the 
well balanced program in every high school; and (4) organization 
of county associations. 

Sixty-five new stadiums with a seating capacity of 165,814 
have been built or are under construction in Ohio at a total cost 
of $3,000,000. The stadiums have been built by W.P.A with 
federal and local funds. Many of these are built for other com- 
munity recreational purposes as well as football. 

Efforts are being made by Roscoe K. Miller of Wilmington 
College to attain a membership of 800 in the Ohio Association 
this year. Last year the total was 625 at 25c per person. The 
main drive is being conducted at the section meetings of the dis- 
trict education associations as this goes to press. Efforts are being 
made this year to increase the number of members from colleges. 

The Ohio Athlete, an eight-page weekly newspaper devoted to 
high school athletics was inaugurated in September. It is published 
in Ashland by Bill McKee, veteran sports writer of that city. It 
contains schedules and week-by-week results of many schools in 
the state. Also there are many news stories of interest to coaches 
in each edition. This is something new in newspapers and has 
received favorable mention from many coaches over the state. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 


The Wisconsin Physical Education Association will hold its 
annual convention in Milwaukee November 4-6. The program 
calls for a luncheon meeting on Thursday at the Schroeder Hotel. 
This meeting is primarily a social affair to allow friends and for- 
mer comrades to greet one another and to exchange views, prob- 
lems, and personal relations. A speaker and a short business meet- 
ing terminate the afternoon. 

The meeting on Friday will open at 2:00 p.m. with a demon- 
stration at the Lincoln High School featuring a unit development 
in three separate age groups: (1) A class of intermediate grade 
school age; (2) a class of junior high school boys; and (3) a 
class of senior high school girls. The three teachers in the pro- 
gram will meet strange local classes. 

This meeting also features a panel discussion on “Physical 
Education in a Modern Educational Program” between a super- 
intendent of schools, a university professor of psychology, and a 
physical education director. 

In addition a Coach’s Clinic is planned on Thursday evening, 
and demonstrations of lifesaving on Friday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
and on Saturday at 1:30 p.m. 
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President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

Alabama welcomes the following people into the health and 
physical education work of the state: C. C. Dillon, Director of 
Men’s Physical Education at Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
from the University of Kentucky; Mrs. Palmer Daugette Talbot, 
from Louisiana State University to Jacksonville State Teachers 
College; E. B. Smith, Director at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, from the University of Michigan; Louise Lee Kreher, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, from Louisiana State 
University; Dr. J. R. Sharman, Head of Physical Education at 
the University of Alabama, formerly an associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Margaret McCall, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation at Alabama College, formerly at Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College; Anne Walker, Alabama College Training School, formerly 
at York; Mary Beasley, Director at Judson College, formerly at 
Virginia Intermont College; Aldace Fitzwater, Director at the 
State Teachers College for Women at Livingston; Helen Turner, 
a new member of the Department at Birmingham Southern. 


ARKANSAS 
Zona Ellen Smith 

At the annual meeting of the Arkansas Education Association 
in Little Rock in November, the Section on Health and Physical 
Education will present an interesting program. Fannie B. Shaw 
of the National Tuberculosis Association will speak. A dance 
demonstration will be presented by the girls in the physical edu- 
cation department of the School for the Blind, under the direction 
of Mrs. Oscar McElmurray. The State Association officers are 
Zona Ellen Smith, President; Mr. Sudduth. Vice-President; and 
Ella Walter, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GEORGIA 

At the spring meeting of the Georgia Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in April, officers to serve in 1937-38 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Robert D. Powell, Murphy Junior High School, 
Atlanta; Vice-President, D. I. Barron, Georgia Vocational and 
Trade School, Monroe; Secretary, R. T. DeWitt, Georgia South- 
western College, Americus; Treasurer. Jessie Carey; National 
Councilman, Miss W. D. Andrews, G. S. C. W., Milledgeville. 

The group pledged itself to the full support of the National 
Convention which will meet in Atlanta next April and will do 
everything within its power to make it the greatest national ever. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 
The Louisiana Health and Physical Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the time of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association Convention in Shreveport Friday, November 19. The 
present officers are: Lynn Sherrill, President; Verna Allain, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Hubert J. Bourgeois, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Among the teachers employed in new positions in the public 
schools of Louisiana this year are: Estelle Huggins. F. H. Pren- 
dergast, Edwin Keasler, Miss Ruff, and Miss Maclin—full-time 
teachers in Caddo Parish; Lucy Mell Platt and James Hodgins 
in Shreveport, Caddo Parish; Catherine “Day” Weems, supervisor 
of the girls’ program in Bogalusa, and Dorothy Rutland, directing 
girls’ activities at the Y. W. C. A. in Bogalusa; Louis Whitman 
and D’Ella Veazey at La Fayette High School; and Meriel The- 
riob at Houma High School. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 
Clarksdale city schools now have a swimming requirement for 
all junior high school boys and girls. Fall activities for hi 
school girls include tennis, soccer, swimming, and badminton, The 
supervisor of the physical education program in Clarksdale is 
Evelyn Baird, assisted by a corps of twelve teachers. 
Happenings at the University of Mississippi: A major curricy. 
lum in physical education was installed this year. An addition 
to the football coaching staff is Edwin Hale. With the help of , 
W.P.A. appropriation, an addition is being built to the football 
stadium so that 20,000 seats will be available. Six new tennis 
courts are being constructed on the campus. Department-ownej 
golf equipment is now available for women students. The Upj. 
versity golf course has been improved during the summer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 

The regular district meetings of the Physical Education Ser. 
tion of the North Carolina Education Association will be held 
during October and November. At Charlotte, October 2 and 30; 
at Goldsboro, November 5 and 6; at Greenville, November 19 
and 20; at Winston-Salem, October 22 and 23. 

We extend welcome to the following people and wish them 
success in the health and physical education work of our state: 
Catharine Royster from Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. 
bama to Catawba College; Henrietta Thompson from Sophie 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, to the Woman’s College, Greens. 
boro; Betty Adkerson from Stratford College, to Meredith; Helen 
McColl from the University of Tennessee to Guilford College; 
and Mary Louise Dowling, a graduate of the University of Pitts. 
burgh, to the Woman’s College of Duke University. 

Two transfers are Maxine Allen from the Seaboard High School 
to the Y.W.C.A. and Anna Mae Smith from the public schools of 
Chapel Hill to the Junior High School, Charlotte. 1937 graduates 
of the Woman’s College have received positions as follows: Alice 
Dickinson, School for the Deaf, Morganton; Aileen Pendleton. 
High School, Rocky Mount; Rowena Wilkinson, School for the 
Blind, Raleigh; Josephine Lucas, City Schools, Durham; Janet 
Morrison, City Schools, Durham. 


TEXAS 
Jeanie Pinckney 

The Texas Health and Physical Education Association is hold- 
ing its fourteenth annual meeting in Houston, November 29, on 
the campus of The Rice Institute. Guest speakers for the occa- 
sion are James Houloose, M.D., Supervisor of Health Service, 
Long Beach, California; Fannie Shaw, Field Representative, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; Harry C. McKown, Ph.D., for- 
mer professor of secondary education, University of Pittsburgh; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Ph.D., Director of Recreation, W.P.A, 
Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth Halsey, Ph.D., University of Iowa; 
and Clara Rausch, University of Nebraska. 

Forty educators representing The University of Texas, St. 
Edwards’ College, St. Mary’s Academy, State School for the Blind, 
State School for the Deaf, City Recreation, and the Austin Public 
Schools formed a local health and physical education association 
in Austin, October 5. John Keel, of the Austin High School and 
Addie Mae Leigh, City Recreation Department, were chosen chait- 
man and secretary, respectively. 


VIRGINIA 
Major E. V. Graves 

The Health and Physical Education section of the Annual 
Convention of the Virginia Education Association will be held 
November 24th. Robert N. Hoskins is president and Grace Chev- 
raux secretary. Mack Cowen, Director of Recreation, Roanoke. 
will speak on “Enriching the School and Community Life through 
Physical Activities.” Dr. George G. Deaver, New York University 
School of Education, will be a principal speaker. George Oliver, 
Superintendent of Schools, Henrico County, will conduct a panel 
discussion on short papers on the topic of “Meeting the Indi 
vidual Needs of (a) rural elementary pupils, (b) rural high 
school pupils, (c) city elementary pupils, (d) city high school 
pupils.” 
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HE State Legislature, New Jersey, passed a law this spring 
T placing the supervision of all swimming pools and inland bath- 
as under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Health. 


* * * 


ing are 


LARGE amount of authentic health material covering a wide 

range of subjects, in pamphlet and book form, together with 
the complete catalog of prices, and the complete list of “Your 
Health” broadcast titles and stations, will be sent on request by 
the American Medical Association. 


* * * 


pau DOUGLAS, professor at University of Chicago, found 
that during the thirty years prior to 1914 only 7.8 hours were 
cut off the average week; between 1914-1920 it decreased another 
Shours. In recent years the 35-40 hour week has cut into working 
time even more. Fifty hours of freedom is becoming the general 


rule. 
* * K 


ITH the enactment of recent legislation in New York and 
W other states for the teaching of safety and safe driving, 
pamphlets prepared by the Safety and Traffic Engineering De- 
partment, American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C.., 
will give much practical aid in course material. Five pamphlets 
with a teaching manual will be sent upon request. 

ce 


— (yearly) physical examinations of children, with ad- 
vice in conference, and cooperation of parents, accompanied 
by class health teaching, markedly increase interest and improve- 
ment in child’s health and reflect a higher level of school achieve- 
ment, according to recent research project of Martha Hardy, Staff 
Psychologist, MacCormack Memorial Fund, Chicago. 

-< £2 & 


T was found that arithmetic, art, reading, and physical education 
were the only subjects liked best more often than they were 
liked least. All the others received more negative than positive 
votes, reports Principal Ethel Holmes, Wyman Elementary School, 
Denver, Colorado, in the 16th yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary Principals. 
>. -* 
ENTINELS OF SAFETY,” a new 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound 
film, is distributed by the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
without rental charge. 
ao * * 
_— American system of broadcasting, an evaluation of broad- 
casting from the point of view of the listener, educational 
broadcasting, and the future of the radio are the four important 
topics for discussion before the Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting to be held at Chicago, November 29 to 
December 1. Of the eighteen organizations cooperating to sponsor 
the first conference, ten have been selected to represent the group 
in this conference. 
* * * 
A NEW Health Awareness Test, formerly published by the 
American Child Health Association, has been revised under 
Raymond Franzen, Mayhew Derryberry, and William McCall and 
is now published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It is a three-type test for grades 4-8, formu- 
lated to test in groups for health information, attitudes, and 
practice. 
x ok Ok 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, the monthly bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruction, carried in its 
August issue an interesting digest of the measures passed by the 
State Legislature during 1937 affecting public education. 
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rT following monograph publications warrant your attention: 
The Health Officer, a free monthly publication of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Office of Public Health Education, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D.C. 

Author's Manual, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City. This is an invaluable aid to those preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 

Proceedings of the National Recreation Congress, obtainable 
at $1.00 from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 


A* entire page of The Vancouver Sun, Thursday, August 12, 
devoted to “Vigorous Bounding Health!” included a resume 
of the public recreational program in that city, showing a growth 
from 19 centers with 26,513 in attendance in the winter 1934-35 
to 58 centers with 108,430 in attendance for the winter 1936-37. 
The program is under the direction of Ian Eisenhardt. A chal- 
lenge for any United States city. 
* * « 
_ has taught me how to think, but thinking has not taught 
me how to live.” Herzan in the September School Activities. 
* * * 
R®s in Educative Thinking” are on the program for the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission reports this year: (1) Re- 
thinking the purpose of education after twenty years experiment- 
ing with the Seven Cardinal Principles. It is felt that health and 
vocation are satisfactory, but that there is a need for re-interpre- 
tation in terms of complementary functions of the home, school, 
and community. (2) Re-education of the economic foundation in 
an attempt to determine how much education should be supplied 
each individual to bring greatest economic return to the nation. 
(3) Re-deal on the nature and characteristics of school population, 
which is taken to mean not only of school age, but also out-of- 
school-age people and adults. (4) Re-consider and re-evaluate the 
entire educational structure from nursery school to university and 
from school district to state department. 
: = * 
Tyee pece snags health playlets, Soldiers of Science, for junior 
and senior high schools, and Build Strong for Grades 4-6, 
both prepared by Ruth L. Hoesley, are supplied for school use 
without charge by the Educational Department, Wisconsin Re- 
search Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin. 
‘= & 
ee from the great drama that moves across the stage 
of time,” (a current events program to the uninitiated in 
radio terminology) under the more sedate title “Exits and En- 
trances,” heads the list of NEA broadcasts this winter at 2:30 
EST over Columbia’s School of the Air feature. “Our American 
Schools” continues under Miss Florence Hale, 6—6:15 p.m. Wednes- 
days, and 11 a.m. Saturdays. 
x * x 
T HE Men’s and Women’s National Aquatic Forums held jointly 
at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, during the Christmas vacation, 
are expected to attract an even greater number this year than 
last. 
- a «6 
T HE Chalif Normal School of Dancing has moved to the In- 
ternational Building of Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
(630 Fifth Avenue). 
2 2 
G. DANFORD, Kansas City, Missouri, has a fine recreation 
* program to supplement the elementary school physical 
education program. 
o * + 
BC, blue network, at 4:30 to 5:00 p.m. Wednesdays from 
October 13 through next April 13 will sponsor the Parent- 
Teachers Radio Forum. 
‘. = 
D. GIAUQUE, Chairman, announces the Fourth Annual 
+ Physical Education Institute, November 19 and 20, at 


George Williams College, Chicago. 
zK * * 


RECENT aanouncement from Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, tells of a repeat “Training Course for Superin- 
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GYMNASTICS 


216 Illustrations 
364 Pages e $3.00 


@® By K. A. KNUDSEN 


(Danish Board of Education) 


Translated By F. B. HANSEN 
(State Training College, 
Denmark ) 


This is a text on Form-Giving Exercises. 
carefully worked out, systematized and 
illustrated. The various exercises are 
clearly described in detail and methods 
for correcting various faults are provided. 
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Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 
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A Four-Year Course Leading to 
| the Degree of Bachelor of Science 





to 
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tendents, Supervisors, and Teachers of Recreation” durin 
ary 1938. For further information write Dr. Nash. 
:-£ * 

MONG recent articles which are worthy of receiving your 

time and attention are: 

The Catholic School Journal, October—“‘A Health Program in 
Our Schools,” Brother Benjamin. 

Chicago ‘School Journal—‘Physical Education in the Ek. 
mentary Schools,” August H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physica] Edy. 
cation. 

Good Housekeeping, October—‘No Holiday for Death” Bob 
Considine. 

Health Officer, September—“The Health Officer as a Health 
Educator,” E. E. and G. J. Kleinschmidt. 

Recreation, October—Some Sports and Their Development” 
Agatha Varela (beginning series). 

School Activities, September—‘“High School Rifle Shooting” 
M. W. Wherry; “Girls in Athletics,” Alice Allene Sefton, 

School Activities, October—“‘A Bit of Coaching Philosophy,” 
Virgin B. McCain. 

School and Society, September 18—‘“The Clutches of Cham. 
pionship,” Wilma Scott. 

School Management, September—What May the School Ad. 
ministrator Expect of the School Physician,” Thomas D. Wood. 
M.D. 


 Jany. 





Intercollegiate Athletic Policies 


(Continued from Page 553) 


2. Special promotion and support for those sports 
which are desirable adult recreations; and 
3. An effort to provide a greater number of individ. 
uals with experience in intercollegiate competition—this 
to be accomplished by 
a) increasing the size of teams in some of the ip 
dividual sports; 
b) arranging for several intercollegiate teams in 
some sports; and 
c) sponsoring teams in some additional sports. 
A rigid adherence to these principles and policies which 
I have outlined may very likely result in considerable 
loss in athletic prestige in some sports. A strong varsity 
team, however, is not an indication of a great university. 
And it has been well demonstrated that athletic fame 
is not the kind of fame which brings gifts, students, or 
general support to an institution. I am quite content to 
conduct a program of intercollegiate athletics on my 
original premise that it is for the benefit of those who 
participate. 





Another New Emphasis 


(Continued from Page 539) 


that if this is true, man would seldom make decisions or 
seldom act. Another interpretation, however, indicates 
continued experimentation. It is this latter interpretation 
which has been applied to the elective program just 
described. 

Such an application reveals that a program is a living 
thing. That is, a program cannot afford to be seen through 
the peep-hole of worth-whileness, when the conditions 
under which it was carved out have changed or disap 
peared. Changed conditions make for changed thinking 
and therefore a changed program. 
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Raising Standards.—Changed programs are not always 
etter programs, but programs are made _ better by 
changes. One way of accomplishing this improvement is 
by the raising of standards. 

In the present instance, it appeared to the writers and 
he other staff members* working on the project that 
digibility for the elective program should be made more 
dificult. The purpose was to select those who were un- 
questionably prepared to make their own choices as to 
time, type, and intensity of activity. This refinement in 
the selection of the elective student includes: (1) a more 
areful scrutiny of the student’s high school record in 
physical education and athletics and his college health 
esamination record; (2) more discriminating observation 
and measurement of the physical and neuromuscular 
qualities requisite to fairly successful participation in 
physical activities; (3) more comprehensive testing of 
the student’s knowledges of activities, such as, rules, 
techniques, and strategy; (4) testing the student’s knowl- 
edges of the hygiene and physiology of physical activity; 
(5) determining more certainly that the student has a 
demonstrable interest in and wholesome attitude toward 
physical activities; (6) increasing the number of requi- 
site activities from four to six; (7) testing at the end of 


* Professors Marie Haidt, Eugen C. Bischoff, Arthur F. Davis, 
John Lawther, and Messrs. Ray Conger and Earle Edwards. 
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the sophomore year to discover the kind and degree of the 
student’s achievement; and, (8) informing directors of 
physical education in the public schools of the number 
of their respective graduates eligible for the elective 
program. 


Is This Progress?—This attempt to use the pertinent 
advantages of both the required and voluntary programs 
of physical education is in no sense an effort to take an 
impartial position on the matter. If there are unques- 
tionable advantages in a given program, it seems folly 
not to incorporate them in these days when we are trying 
to “sell” physical education to both open-minded youths 
and prejudiced adults. 


The adoption of voluntary programs of physical edu- 
cation by certain institutions in recent years is viewed 
with concern if not alarm by some of us physical edu- 
cators. Are we becoming fearful of the future of physical 
education? We are doing considerable thinking about how 
to build a stronghold for the defense of the required 
program. Perhaps some fore-thinking will help solve the 
problem. 

A program to live must adjust itself to the pressures of 
the social order which, and in which, it serves. If college 
administrators and students look with decided favor upon 
the voluntary program of physical education, there must 
between the opinions of the administrators and students, 


Be | 
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and those of the physical educator should not occur— home must be a place of proper living, as well as Proper isfact 
particularly as to these values. An adjustment in the teaching. time i 
program effects an old political trick, that of adopting the The schools must mould character as well as crafts. phase 
progressive planks in the other party’s platform. Any manship; must not only teach professions, but patriotism, of mé 
reasonable college administrator or student can under- They must recognize that criminal careers Originate jp sents 
stand that not all college students are prepared for volun- early life and endeavor to bolster the home in teaching One ¢ 
tary physical education. On the other hand, any reason-_ individual moral responsibility. Our playgrounds must of af 
able physical educator can understand that not all college develop manliness as well as muscle; must train not only might 
students are unprepared for voluntary physical education. in sports but sportsmanship as well. too S 

It is believed therefore that in this one institution, If we are to prevent crime, we must begin with the total 
progress has resulted. Progress, because the individual high chair instead of the electric chair. are fc 
student is more accurately and satisfyingly served. Prog- ne satisf 





ress, because the college administration favors a program . canoe 
in which the student who is prepared is given more The Histo ry of Sport book: 
freedom of choice and a program approximating the stu- (Continued from Page 525) coun’ 
dent’s need of self-direction in post-college years. Prog- ; we book: 
ress, because the staff members of the School of Physical / 2, Out-of-class reading. This is a standard procedure and 

















: é or coun’ 
Education and Athletics believe that the new program @ Very desirable procedure in all history classes. There are camy 
, , . , F at least a hundred books dealing specifically with the history 
promises a type of service which is at the same time f S teseieaie af atte h aie % ; 
aw 2 iil tain peel te dames ) sports an undreds 0 ot ers that would be useful in H 
wider in _— as p : studying the subject which might be used for this purpose, T 
Only Time will tell whether the writers have become These books, at least some of them, could be purchased and “ 
intoxicated with the spirits of progressivism in their placed in the school library at the disposal of the students few 
enthusiasm for the new! In any case, there is always  , 3. Written and oral reports. These are standard procedures nite 
a better way of doing anything. in all courses and are so common that they do not require ing 
detailed explanation. It might be pointed out however that teria 
these reports should deal with subject matter not otherwise duce 
covered. The plan might well include a number of short re- curr 
" - i ports, both written and oral, plus a more comprehensive writ- cour 
Crusading Against Crime ten term report. The collection of books mentioned above cout 
Caniliaad p 528) should be made available for these purposes. pect 
(Continued from Page 52: 4. Lectures — ordinary and stereopticon. Both of these Fin: 
Everywhere individuals must furnish examples with are common procedures in history courses. The latter type prey 
their exhortation. is particularly valuable in a course of this nature. The flash al 
Apostles of crime must be segregated instead of becom- of a picture supplemented by a few words of explanation ott 
: : . frequently conveys a more accurate and a more complete 
ing objects of sentimental sympathy, and the crack-pot . : ; A of 
Si ciallaatins lobberi “erm d fiddle-faced Pression than pages of printed material or hours of oral - 
es ae ee ee . exposition. Then too, this procedure is most interesting both ingl 
reformers must be viewed in their true character. . to the teacher and to the student. The plan of course entails 1 
We must depopulate om preces by true preventive securing a projector, a screen, and slides. The slides can be for 
measures instead of ill-administered schemes and theories. prepared from the hundreds of illustrations found in the ing 
The house where youth sometimes find their parents list of books mentioned above. They can be made by most fro} 
must be home, and not a hovel; and where they find their _ professional photographers. ter 
parents they must find their confidants and pals. The The principal handicap to offering a thoroughly sat- at 
a —— a col 
ph: 
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factory course in the history of sports at the present 
time is the lack of satisfactory literary material in many 
phases of the subject. There is, it is true, a great deal 
of material available, but, most unfortunately, it pre- 
sents a number of significant shortcomings and gaps. 
One of the main difficulties, as stated before, is the lack 
of a proper textbook. Then too some of the material that 
might be used for reading and reference purposes is none 
too satisfactory. The chief shortcoming, however, is the 
total absence of material in many important areas. There 
are for example no books or magazine articles presenting 
satisfactory histories of many sports—swimming, soccer, 
canoeing, basketball, lacrosse, and many others; no 
books or magazine articles presenting satisfactory ac- 
counts of our principal sports organizations; and no 
hooks or magazine articles presenting satisfactory ac- 
counts of the more important sporting movements— 
camping, recreation, adapted sports, etc. 


HERE is reason for believing, however, that this 

weakness will be gradually remedied. During the past 
few years the literature on this subject has shown defi- 
nite signs both of increasing in amount and of improv- 
ing in quality. This tendency would be furthered ma- 
terially if a course in the history of sports were intro- 
duced into a number of the better professional training 
curricula. Those who were engaged in teaching such a 
course and others, who, as a result of taking such a 
course, developed an interest in the subject could be ex- 
pected to study and publish materials on the subject. 
Finally it may be noted that this is a fertile field for the 
preparation of theses. The subject contains literally hun- 
dreds of problems that could be both fruitful and inter- 
esting as theses topics. The development and expansion 
of graduate study in sports should make this an increas- 
ingly popular field for the preparation of theses. 

The faculty of the Department of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of Illinois has been experiment- 
ing with a course of this type for about three years, and 
from every point of view it has proved to be most in- 
teresting and successful. We have gradually assembled 
a collection of approximately a thousand slides, and a 
collection of over two hundred books, bearing on every 
phase of the subject. The slides are shown to the class 
at appropriate periods. The books are on reserve in the 
library, and may be withdrawn by members of the class 
for reference and reading purposes. Because of the suc- 
cess of the course we are planning on adding materially 
to both of these collections in the immediate future. 

It is interesting to note that both those who have 
taken the course and those who have taught the course 
are unanimous in acclaiming its effectiveness. The stu- 
dents report a genuine liking for the course. Their be- 
havior, in class and out, suggests unusual interest. The 
teachers report that the course, without question, is 
superior to the old course devoted to reviewing the his- 
tory of physical education. 


| N conclusion, it seems desirable to repeat a point that 
was mentioned earlier, namely, that the normal out- 
of-school sports experiences of people have been much 
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more important in the history of mankind than the 
experiences related to teaching sports. In other words, 
the Olympic Games of the ancient Greeks, the tourna- 
ments of the Middle Ages, the rural recreations of the 
English during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the acrobatic (gymnastic) activities of the Germans dur- 
ing the last century, the athletic competitions of the 
American people during the last half century, and the 
like, are of much greater importance in the history of 
mankind than are the school gymnastic practices of the 
ancient Greeks, the educational gymnastic methods of the 
Swedes during the nineteenth century, the gymnastic 
teaching procedures of the Germans during the nineteenth 
century, the school physical education programs of the 
Americans since the World War, and the like. The his- 
tory course in a professional training curriculum in sports 
should emphasize that which is most important. This 
suggests an emphasis on the history of sports outside of 
school. 





A Correlated Project 


(Continued from Page 546) 


and then paper doll patterns were made, giving amount 
of material necessary, showing typical Mexican costumes 
which would be possible and practical to make for the 
spring program. 

Maps of Mexico were drawn and colored to show vari- 
ous physical and political features. 

Mexican folk songs were learned in the English ver- 
sion to be used later for the spring program. 

All of these correlated experiences were made with 
these aims in view: 


Teachers’ Aims.— 

1. To create an interest in Mexico and Mexican people. 

2. To develop an appreciation of these people, their prob- 
lems and their contributions to us. 

3. To enrich both the general and specific knowledge of all 
pupils. 

4. To give varied and worth-while educational experiences 
to every child. 


Children’s Aim.— 
1. To prepare for the all-school spring program. 


The music, art, auditorium, library, manual arts, home- 
making, homeroom subjects, and physical education were 
all able to contribute in a natural and worth-while way 
to this particular unit. 

The physical education department took up at this 
time a Mexican folk dance, L’Zoronto. As a lead-up 
activity the girls made tambourines and the boys made 
castanets. These were not graded against one another, 
but it was necessary to have made one in order to com- 
plete the work in physical education. 

The best tambourines were made by cutting off a one- 
pound coffee can about two inches from the bottom; then 
half-way between and in four places around the can 
holes about 1” x 114” were cut. Pop bottle tops were 
flattened out, a hole punched in the center, and a wire 
run through two of these. This was now fastened to 
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the can so the bottle tops would be placed through the 
holes cut in the sides of the can. The tambourines wer 
now completed by placing the top of the coffee can over 
the end which had been cut. These cost the children 
nothing to make yet proved most effective when useq in 
several dances, besides the fun afforded the girls in 
making them. 

While the girls were working on this project, the boys 
were busy whittling castanets out of odds and ends of 
wood from the Manual Arts department. 


L’Zoronto 


i 
Single circle, partners facing each other. 
Step right, swing left; four steps. (4 measures) 
Step right sideward and draw left to right and repeat, (2 
measures) 
Four stamps. (2 measures) 
Repeat all the above opposite. (8 measures) 


CHORUS 

Facing partner. 

Step on right foot, tap left toe back of right foot twice, (1 
measure ) 

Step back on left foot, tap right toe in front of left foot twice. 
(1 measure) 

Repeat above two measures. 

Step draw twice and four running steps changing places with 
partner. (4 measures) ; 

Repeat all the above. (8 measures) 


it. 
Facing center of circle. 
Step right sideward and draw left to right; repeat. (2 measures) 
Four running steps to center of circle. (2 measures) 
Step swing twice moving backward. (2 measures) 
Four running steps backward. (2 measures) 
Repeat all the above. (8 measures) 
Chorus repeated. Music, “My Spanish Guitar.” 


Outcomes of the Project 


The outcomes of this particular correlated unit were: 

1. Each of the teachers, through the necessity of fre- 
quent conferences and careful planning, became better 
acquainted with the aims and methods of other teachers 
and consequently could understand each child and his 
problems better and give more intelligent help toward 
solving such problems. 

2. The social studies teacher found increased motiva- 
tion in class work, habits, and attitudes. She also found 
that incidental drill on fundamental facts was obtained 
through the different approaches used in the physical 
education classes. 

3. The physical education teachers felt that this at- 
tempted correlation seemed to have brought to the chil- 
dren a richer understanding of what physical education 
really is. They no longer considered it merely a period 
for relaxation and play, but learned a more connected 
meaning— an understanding as to why they learned a 
certain dance, game, or relay at a certain time. The in- 
terest thus stimulated carried over in projects such as an 
entire class making tambourines, castanets, or tom-toms. 

4. By such close contacts and cooperation as was 
necessitated among the teachers, several children who 
were becoming problems in certain departments were 
helped to make more satisfactory adjustments. 
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Suggestions for Procedure 


Through the experience gained during this attempt at 
correlation of the physical education classes with part of 
the social studies course, the authors of this article wish 
to offer these summarizing statements as suggestions to 
others who may wish to do similar work: 

1. Correlation is worth while and can be defended by 
4 sound, educational philosophy only when it fills a def- 
inite need and comes in a natural manner. Forced cor- 
relation has no value and may prove worse than useless. 
Physical education does not lend itself to true correlation 
with the social studies, in all its phases. It does offer 
excellent chances at times for a splendid correlated pro- 
gram. It is well worth while to develop these natural 
points of contact. 

2. A successful program of correlation requires far 
more teacher planning and cooperation than is necessary 
in traditional planning. There are both values and dan- 
gers in plans made for long periods of time. Perhaps the 
greatest value in such planning comes from the careful 
thought which must be given to the making of these plans 
and the clarifying and evaluating of such thoughts when 
placed in writing. However, care must be taken that 
such plans are left flexible enough to follow the child’s 
interests and so become his plans rather than those im- 
posed upon him by teachers. 

3. In this particular program the approach was made 
through the social studies and the various leads brought 
in physical education as one phase of the correlated pro- 
gram. Physical education offers ample opportunities for 
the development of a problem which might necessitate 
the help of the social studies and thus become a correlated 
activity. 

4. One of the aims of the physical education course is 
the development of an integrated and well-rounded indi- 
vidual. This aim is also that of the social studies course. 
How can either subject be developed independently of 
the other and fulfill this common aim? 

5. The values of a correlated program can be fully 
realized only by those who work with children under 
both systems. The outcomes will very likely be in direct 
proportion to the preliminary planning, the teacher co- 
operation, and the wisdom with which the unit of work 
is selected. 

6. A correlated program does not imply the need of 
several special teachers such as are found in platoon 
schools. A traditional room offers fewer problems for 
correlation because there are fewer personalities to ad- 
just themselves to each other. A program of planned 
correlation in the traditional room should make for 
stronger and more worth-while work. 

7. Increased teacher stimulation is a direct outgrowth 
of the individual and group planning with the subsequent 
exchange of ideas. The closer cooperation of teachers 
makes for better understanding of children’s problems 
and furthermore tends to weld individual teachers with 
their special training and courses into one unit whose sole 
reason for existence is not the teaching of special subject 
matter but the teaching and developing of the child. 
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Materials Used 

Text Books— 

Brigham and McFarlane, Our Home and the New World, (New 
York: American Book Company). 

J. Russell Smith, Human Geography, Book II, (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Company). 
Supplementary Readers— 

Chamberlain, J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain, North America, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company). 

Carpenter, F. G., North America, (New York: American Book 
Company). 
Story Books— 

Gay, Z and J. Gay, Pancho and His Burro, (New York: Mc- 
Morrow and Company, Inc.). 

Hade, B. H., and E. Hader, Midget and Bridget, (New York: 
The Macmillan Company). 

Lee, M. H., Pablo and Petra, (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company). 

Moon, G. P., Tita of Mexico, (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company). 

Morrow, E., Painted Pig, (New York: Alfred A. Knapp Com- 
pany). 

Peck, A. M., Young Mexico, (New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company). 

Perkins, L. F., Mexican Twins, (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company). 

Junior Red Cross Magazine, (Washington: American Red 
Cross). 
Music— 

World of Music, (Ginn and Company, pp. 32, 114, 182). 
Physical Education— 

Dance, L’Zoronto (as described in article above). 
Visual Aids— 

1, Film, “Mexico.” 
. Magazine and newspaper pictures. 
. Mexican curios. 
. Maps and globes. 
. Textbook illustrations. 

6. Goode’s School Atlas, (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company). 
General Reference Books— 

The World Books. (Chicago: W. F. Quarrie and Company). 
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A Single Aim for School Health 


(Continued from Page 537) 


service or at some educational center which will give her 
an appreciation of the subject and make it possible for 
her to cooperate intelligently with professional health per- 
sonnel. Whether we believe that health education should 
be incorporated into the curriculum by correlation or by 
direct instruction, it can no longer be assumed that any- 
one with an “interest in the field” is qualified to teach 
health. 
Summary and Conclusions 

One of the leading criticisms of the school health pro- 
gram made thus far has been the utter lack of correlation 
of effort by the various health workers, and as a conse- 
quence, poor measurement of results. If health education 
is to fit into the modern school curriculum, then we must 
needs agree on a unified health program based on the 
health needs of children and function as one organiza- 
tion. The school health program and the entire school 
program should be one and the same. Leadership is 
greatly needed in school health work to point the way 
toward better results measured in terms of healthier chil- 
dren who reflect the efforts put forth by the school. 
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Healthful Living 


(Continued from Page 531) 


— these glimpses into our classrooms, I hope that 

you may see how far we have traveled from the time 
when the children were taught facts about our bodies 
out of a book. These lessons were recited in Parrot-like 
fashion and usually forgotten as soon as examinations 
were finished. 

Now we are trying to help the children through thei; 
actual experiences. First we study their needs, and they 
find out what the causes are. Next we guide the chi. 
dren in solving their problems. Our program today jg 
one of learning day by day through practice. By reach. 
ing the children in this way, we hope that we are help- 
ing them to live healthfully. 

We are doing this not only for the individual child, 
but for the community. The children in our schools to. 
day will be responsible for the betterment of community 
health in the future. 





A Sex Education Program 


(Continued from Page 547) 


only in the narrow light has been the greatest barrier in 
its development. 

The church may be one of the civic organizations or 
it may do valuable work as a separate institution. Sun- 
day school classes under trained teachers, young peo- 
ple’s leagues, and church affairs in which the church 
shows an interest in the younger generation, are golden 
opportunities for the development of character traits and 
sound mental habits. The church can be inspirational, 
interpretative, and recreational in its program. Many 
churches have opened their doors to youth for recrea- 
tional purposes and are attempting to help them do 
better those things they will do in any event. 


N this program the school is bound more closely with 

the home than with any other institution. We of the 
schools are wont to say that the home is primarily re- 
sponsible for the sex education of the child. Under normal 
circumstances I can agree with this assertion, but the 
school must not use it as an alibi. Where the home leaves 
off the school must take up, and where the home fails 
the school must provide. 

The home environment of the child has a definite 
tie-up with his sex-social relationships. If the home is 
characterized by openmindedness, fair play, free dis 
cussion, interchange of ideas, intellectual honesty, and 
above all real comradeship between all members, then 
there will be a development of traits which will do much 
to ensure a sane and happy sex life for all concerned. 
In such an atmosphere a child will learn self-control and 
respect for the rights of others—two character traits 
which are of basic importance in the adjustment to the 
sex impulse in life. 


URING the first four or five years a child is not 
conscious of sex as adults think of it. When a little 
older he usually seeks companions of his own sex. Dut 
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ing the age of adolescence, thoughts naturally turn to 
the opposite sex, and at the same time he becomes curious 
concerning the changes taking place within his body. 
This is a critical period in life. Parents need to “under- 
stand” their children, to be patient, to be sympathetic, 
to be considerate, to be more of a “pal” than ever. This 
is the age of juvenile delinquencies, an age of impressions, 
of idealism, of hero worship, of emotional instability; 
the age when youth lives in dreams, an age when life 
takes on a Serious aspect and the bases for future opin- 
ions are formed. Youth needs well-trained guides during 
this turbulent period. This is the age of questioning, 
and evasive answers will not suffice. Youth must be told 
in terms it can understand—straightforward answers to 
all questions asked. Rest assured, a boy or girl will from 
some source secure answers to his problems, and whether 
those answers are reliable depends upon how parents and 
teachers respond. 

Parents should march step by step with their children 
in this age, pointing the way to proper social standards. 
This is the “party age” and wise parents do not attempt 
to squelch this urge but guide it into wholesome channels. 

Where the home fails to provide such a social program 
the school must step in and make provisions. In fact, so 
few homes do supply any social activities for their 
children that most schools have included it in their 
program. The co-recreational program now going on in 
Wichita, Kansas, is a splendid example of what can be 
done. School parties, school dances, and school clubs 
are excellent outlets for the social nature of students and 
offer splendid opportunities for interpretative and recrea- 
tional training. 


HE extent to which schools should teach informational 

sex education is one to be determined by the aitti- 
tude and needs of the community. There are many par- 
ents who, because they are not well versed on the subject 
or who do not know how to approach their children, will 
welcome the school’s cooperation. Also, there are chil- 
dren who will not confide in their parents and yet seek 
solutions for problems of this nature. The school must 
be willing and able to help such parents and _ their 
children. 

To do this does not necessarily mean that a course 
entitled “Sex Education” shall be placed in the cur- 
riculum at a specific grade level. Boys and girls should 
be given information when they are ready for it and 
show that readiness by inquisition. Much information 
may be imparted indirectly in nature study, home eco- 
nomics, botany, health, physical education classes, and 
through visual education. In the upper high school grades 
some schools offer courses in social problems, personal 
hygiene, and homemaking. Direct information may be 
given individually by competent teachers or counselors, 
or it may be done in groups. This education must not 
only be informational in nature, but it must also be in- 
terpretative and inspirational as well. It is for this reason 
that the persons who have charge of this program must 
be competent, well-trained, and have a philosophy of life 
that inspires the best in manhood and womanhood. 
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HYSICAL education classes, intramural activities, and 

interscholastic athletics are opportunities in which to 
develop wholesome habits of thought and action and to 
acquire an inspirational, interpretative, and recreational 
attitude toward sex education. From years of experience, 
I believe that athletics, if properly handled, have an 
important place in junior high schools in the solution of 
adolescent sex problems. 

The field of activities for the furthering of this pro- 
gram is far from being exhausted. There is much more 
to be said concerning each phase. This problem is a chal- 
lenge to parents, to communities, and to the schools. We 
must face it and solve it by pooling our resources. Should 
we fail to do this, then we must expect to be responsible 
for the consequences. America is slowly awakening to 
the challenge and it will not go unanswered. 





Time Savers in Handling Children 


(Continued from Page 557) 


each team having the same number of players?” Or the 
problem is, “We have twenty-five girls in class. We want 
five teams, how many girls on each team?” Then the 
first five girls in line compose team A; second five girls 
make up team B. 

‘The following are the formations and the grade in 
which they are first introduced. 


First Grade 
1. Team or Squad Formation.— 

a) Leader stands in front of his squad facing the 
the teacher. 

b) Rest of squad stand in line (in file) behind the 
leader. 

c) Watch for pushing in line. Teach that the last 
one to arrive at the line always goes to the end and does 
not push in. 

d) In teams or squads which are permanent for 
a time, teach the alignment according to height—short 
ones directly behind leader, tallest ones at the end of 
the line. 


2. Line Formation.— 


a) Teacher designates leader of line and the direc- 
tion she desires the line to extend. (This can be done 
effectively by having leader raise his right or left arm 
parallel to the ground.) 

b) Rest of children “fall in” line beside leader. 

c) Watch for squeezing in line between two peo- 
ple rather than going to the end. 

d) Encourage taking plenty of room between chil- 
dren, not touching one’s neighbors. A compact line in- 
stigates pushing and hinders movement. 
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€) In primary grades, having the children put both 
hands on their hips allows plenty of free space between 
them. 
3. Circle Formation.— 


The class may go into circle formation from a line 
or from free playing. 

a) If from a line formation, the leader leads them 
into a circle. This ought to be accomplished without 
having to join hands. 

b) If from free formation, join hands to form 
circle but drop hands as soon as circle is complete, 

c) Watch for trying to enter circle by breaking ip 
between two joined hands. Leave one or more holes ang 
the children enter the circle there. 

d) The above may be accomplished by the teache, 
having a child join each of her hands and circle pro. 
gresses from there. 


Second Grade 
1. Review circle, line, and team formation. 
2. Shuttle Formation.— 


a) First take team formation. 

b) Leaders divide their teams into two parts, as 
nearly equal as possible. 

c) Leaders appoint an assistant leader who leads 
one division of the team into a similar team formation 
facing the leader. 

d) The activity is carried on in the space between 
the two divisions of the team. Generally about six long 
steps (children’s distance). 


Third Grade 
1. Review circle, line, team, and shuttle formations, 
2. Partner Formation.— 


a) Partners may be in any of the above formations. 
b) Partners may be standing: 

(1) One behind the other, in which case the 
taller is always in the back. 
Facing each other. 
Back to back. 
Side by side facing the same direction. 
Side by side facing in opposite directions. 
In above situations, unless otherwise speci- 
fied by the teacher, the children should be 
separated one step’s distance with hands not 
joined. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Fourth Grade 


1. Review circle, line, team, shuttle, and partner for- 
mations. 


2. Zig-Zag Formation.— 


a) Take partner team formations with partners 
facing each other. 
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? 
th b) Partners separate six or more long steps. 
en c) Activity is carried on across intervening space JUST OUT! YOUR POCKET ATLAS OF THE DANCE! 
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a) Leader should be able to place her team in the 
ds formation for the team game to be played. 














on b) This may be “game formation for volleyball,” 600 Lexington Avenue 
“same formation for kittenball,” etc. New York, N. Y. 

en c) The leader must be able to designate the posi- L 

ng tions that each player will play and see that her team is 
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way. Some will find it while many will never come to 
claim even a small part of what life might mean for 
them. Some will play in the games of life while others 
Mt will sit on the bleachers and try to claim a vicarious hap- 
piness through watching the play of others. In either 
case, education is essential. There are those who regard 
™ childhood and youth largely as periods of preparation for 
adult life when real happiness is to come. But the true 
program of physical education is based on the philosophy 
that there is an estate of childhood wherein boys and 
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O other part of the school program can contribute 
more to this estate of childhood than physical edu- 
cation. For it is during the period of youth that the 
.exuberance of living expresses itself most through physi- 
cal activities. Play and games, in their many forms, 
belong especially, even though not wholly, to that time of 
life when physical growth is most pronounced. Any com- 
prehensive program of physical education should be so 
planned and conducted as to contribute directly to hap- 
piness here and now, to make life as abundant as possible 
for youth, while they are youth, so that they may have 
known true happiness, and much of it, regardless of 
whether they ever live to become adults. What a privilege 
it is to be a boy or girl today in schools where there is 
a rich, dynamic, challenging program of physical edu- 
cation under the direction of teachers who know and have 
not lost the joy of living and who still thrill at the sight 
and sound of healthy children at play. 





Comprehensive Junior High 


Program 
(Continued from Page 543) 


tentative selections are made. As he progresses through 
school and builds up a record of participation or non- 
participation, a program can be prepared for him which 
will tend to develop him into a socially-minded individual. 
Such an individual will have a wholesome attitude to- 
wards play and recreation and should be able to take an 
active part in community life. Thus, from a program 
ranging from simple crafts to major athletic activities in 
school and community, selections are possible which keep 
our youth occupied. These activities provide a good 
preventative for delinquency, and provide a basis for 
establishing recreational habits to occupy leisure time in 
later life. Through home visits we find what home adjust- 
ments may be made in the light of school activities and 
what school adjustments should be made in the light of 
home and community activities. 

By the time the student reaches the ninth year he 
shows a more marked interest in personal appearance and 
personality development. In this grade the senior high 
school dean, through regular guidance classes, carries on 
the planning and supervision of the activities begun in 
the 7th and 8th years. The purpose of these classes is 
personality development. To develop a pleasing person- 
ality one builds upon a foundation of physical and men- 
tal health. Here are reviewed proper diet, exercise, sleep, 
posture, care of the body, appropriate dress, and accept- 
able standards of conduct. At this age interest in the 
opposite sex becomes crystallized in new patterns of 
thinking. To these classes are brought scientifically 
trained men and women from the County Health De- 
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partment to lecture on sex relationships, sex habits and 
social diseases. This is primarily a remedial type of work 
In these lectures one of the fundamental objectives i 
to “debunk” many of the absurd concepts set up b 
earlier misinformation or lack of proper informatio, 
Individual consultations with physicians are arranged 
upon request of those who wish them. Special cases t¢. 
ported by the physical education instructors or others jp 
the school are referred to these specialists or to the Dsy- 
chiatrist of the Child Guidance Clinic. Final emphasis jp 
the 9th-grade course is placed upon continued watchfy}. 
ness to care for one’s health, proper means of remedying 
ill health, and reliable sources of medical advice. 

In brief, the foregoing facts represent some of oy 
efforts in refining our traditional program of physical 
education and health so that our school health program 
will (1) function in relation to basic community factors 
affecting health, (2) be carried out in cooperation with 
existing recreational, social, and health agencies Oper- 
ating in the community, and (3) operate in cooperation 
with all departments of the school. Our program calls 
for accurate pupil accounting in respect to health. Re. 
sponsibility for integrating the physical education and 
health curriculum with other phases of the school cur- 
riculum we have placed with the Guidance Department, 

Physical: education teachers, trained in guidance pro- 
cedures, who have initiative and a vision of the tremen- 
dous possibilities inherent in a physical education and 
health program, whose constant aim is sound physical 
and mental health, have it within their power to build 
a new generation of people who will revolutionize our 
individual and community ways of living. School admin- 
istrators, classroom teachers, and other workers in the 
schools, realizing as they do the fundamental importance 
of sound physical and mental health, welcome any initia- 
tive taken by physical education and health teachers 
in carrying out more effective programs in health. 


Carry Over of Athletics 


(Continued from Page 551) 
after she has been out of school some years is her physi- 
cal inertia. There are lots of exceptions, I know, and 
among the more privileged classes this may no longer be 
the case, but we who work with the employed girl and 
the young matron know what terrific stimulation and 
unceasing pressure are necessary to drive the majority of 
them into regular activity. If they are really expert 
tennis players, there is a strong natural incentive to go 
on playing, and if the proximity of a tennis court is made 
known, that is all that is necessary. But very few busi- 
ness or industrial girls of my acquaintance do know how 
to play tennis well. Some of them lack money for rackets, 
balls, shoes, or court fees. Others have the money, but 
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never have been taught to spend it on sport (clothes, 
es, or the movies—but not athletics). Hence, even more 
simulation is needed to get them into the activity and 
to keep them there on a self-sustaining basis. Other 
bstacles exist, in the form of parental objections to 
peing out at night; girl is needed at home to help; dis- 
tances are too great across town, etc. A few girls with 
ynusually good health and overflowing energy will hurdle 
all the obstacles and quickly find an outlet for their 
pirits and a chance to learn new things. But the crux 
of the problem is, for the majority it seems to me, plain 
physical inadequacy to the demands of adult life today. 
The recreation leader is by way of developing into a 
high-pressure salesman, because it is the only way she 
can survive. Qualitative values are apt to be lost sight 
of when one is so disturbed by sheer shortage in num- 
bers. The cumulative failures of home, of school, and of 
society pile high upon the head of the adult worker, who 
is left the task of making the best of a bad bargain. 
For her, paradise will consist of swarms of eager girls, 
radiant with health and freshness and vitality, able to 
hold their own in the battle of life and brush aside all 
obstacles, appealing with outstretched arms and eager 
girits for all of life she has to offer. 





Visualizing Safety Education 
(Continued from Page 534) 


to remove from the sidewalk. Thus many of these acci- 
dents may easily be prevented if proper precautions are 
taken.” 

“When you step into a bathtub on the usual Satur- 
day night you may do as many others have done before. 
Suddenly you find yourself slipping, then in a second 
you have fallen. But you say, ‘Oh that is all stuff and 
nonsense, I’m as sure-footed as a goat.’ But there is 
always a first time and a goat may slip once or twice that 
you may not know about.” 

“Safety in the pool must be upheld at all times. If it is 
not, many serious accidents occur because of carelessness 
on the part of the students. In the pool we must walk 
at all times because the tile is slippery and one is apt 
to fall and injure himself. Mats are used at the edge of 
the pool, so that we may stand on them when we dive 
and prevent our slipping.” 

What higher tribute to our work could be paid than 
in the heartfelt words of a fifth form boy who wrote: 

“When I walked out of my hygiene room to go to the 
exhibit, I thought that I would look at a few things they 
had there and go right home. Thus I would be able to 
play an extra half-hour longer. After standing spellbound 
fora while I went out, and to my amazement, it was five 
minutes to three. I had actually stayed 12 minutes after 
school to see the exhibit.” 

With all the facilities of a large school and with the 
cooperation of the multitudinous agencies in New York 
City, our exhibit was both large and elaborate. For those 
would duplicate such an exhibit, we may say that we 
feel definitely that the experience and cooperative spirit 
involved are much more significant than size. 
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Methods of Physical Education. J. F. Williams, John I. Dam- 
bach, and Norma Schwendener. (2nd ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders & Co., 1937), 277 pages, $2.50. 


The materials and methods of physical education have been 
greatly enriched and have acquired new meanings since the origi- 
nal edition of this book was published. The authors have agreed 
that there is no one best method of presenting all material in 
physical education, but a number of methods which are equally 
good, and which have a definite place in the teaching program. 
An attempt is made to present the everyday problems which face 
teachers. In the revision some outstanding people in the various 
fields have added to the sections dealing with their specializations. 


Group Work in Camping. Louis H. Blumenthal. (New York: 
Association Press, 1937), 100 pages, $1.25. 


Each of the chapters in this manual has appeared previously 
in The Camping Magazine, and deals with a different phase of 
camping and group work. The subject is well presented here in 
book form, and will be valuable to people contemplating camping 
work. Prospective counselors will gain much from this material. 
A foreword by Dr. Bernard S. Mason adds to the scope of the 
book. 


A Manual of Sources and Suggestions for Health Education. 
Students of Arthur H Steinhaus. (Mimeographed and Dis- 
tributed by A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago), 
$1.00. 


A comprehensive manual of sources and suggestions for the - 


teaching of health education. A list of almost two hundred 
agencies and companies interested in and actively engaged in 
health education are included, together with some forty pages 
of publications in book form, periodicals, and pamphlets. These 
are divided into three groups: organization, administration; meth- 
ods of teaching; and facts to be taught. This manual will be a 
tremendous help as a ready source of reference to anyone in this 
field. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Second National Recreation Con- 
gress. (New York: National Recreation Association, 1937), 
151 pages, $1.00. 


In its usual high standard, the original N.R.A. has put into 
print the important phases of its annual convention. Addresses 
of the General Sessions have been reported in full, covering the 
broad fields of interest to recreation specialists. Resumes of 
group discussions cover some af the following problems: modern 
youth, rural recreation, charges and fees for public recreation, 
camping, colored groups, volunteers, emergency work, tax, and 
many others. 

The Proceedings give a thumbnail sketch in excellent form of 
the problems of the N.R.A., all of which have a decided bearing 
on physical and health education as allied agencies working for 
a common cause, 


Six-Man Football. Stephen Epler. (Lincoln, Neb.: The Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, 1937), 58 pages, $0.20. 

Since 1934 Epler has been working on and with six-man foot- 
ball as a substitute for the eleven-man game in small high schools. 
The difficulty many schools have to muster a squad large enough 
for regular football is responsible for its development. “Necessity 
is the mother of invention” we are told, and so six-man football 
was invented. This is the official handbook for players, coaches, 
and schoolmen. Coaching hints and plays are also included, to- 
gether with a questionnaire which is to be forwarded to Mr. Epler 
so that further improvements in the game can be made. 
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The Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men in gy 

leges and Universities. Carl L. Nordly. (New York: B 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937), 

A dissertation to determine the status of intramurals in twelve 
colleges and universities sponsoring first-rate programs jp this 
phase of physical education. The schools included in the 
are: Oberlin, DePauw, Rutgers, Kentucky, West Virginia, Purdue, , 
Penn State, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio State, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. Nordly has done just what he set out to do, and beside 
this he has made some recommendations which will assist others 
in their intramural programs. It is written in clear, easily fp 7 
language, not in the usual style of formal dissertations, \ 
























































Educational, Psychological and Personality Tests for i996 
Oscar K. Buros. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University, 
1937), 141 pages, $0.75. é 


An annotated bibliography of tests in the fields mentioned; 


will be of use to all people interested in the various phases of | 
testing procedures. ' 
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